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TELISSA was the daughter of à weak 
| indulgent mother, who was left a young 
widow with two children z the. had a handſome 
perſon, a tolerable fortune und good e 
parts; uncontrouled in her education, 
permitted to indulge herſelf in ftudies of } 
— 
prating ſentim 2 
tonic love. _ | 
| Ts rages opp ds aha a, 
of her own ſex were below the notice of Meliſſa; 
from the tymuſt of a noiſy country dance the 
revolted with horror, as from the orgies of Bac- 
| chus; a ſoul of her ſeraphie caſt could not de- 
eee 
Vor. II. 1 
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and the ornamerits of dreſs claimed no =; in 
the attention of a being ſo engaged in ſtudies of 
a ſublimer ſort : She loved muſic, but they were 
plaintive Lydian airs with dying cadences, war- 
bled by.ſome female frient t the fide f a riyu- 
let, or under the ſbade of an arbour; and if the 
fummer zephyrs murmured to the melody, it was 
fo much the better for Meliſſa ; then ſhe would 
ſit rapt in penſive pleaſure with the hand of her 
friend faſt cloſed in-het's, and call it the ſoul's 
harmony: To theſe mmph.-Iike retirements FI 
filthy ſatyr man was never admitted; he 
thought or ſpoken, of but With terror and aver- 
' fion : When the ſtrain, was Hniſhed, the would 
break out into ſome poetic rhapſody upon Pic 
: ſhip, conttemplitis of, night, or ſome ſuch ſudjeR, 
which 'her memory ſupplied ber with very rea- 
dily on ſuch oecaſions. n 
In the mean time the impertinence of ſiſters 
"eccaſtonall | interrupted the more. refined ehjoy- 
ments of Melis fout: Otte "of theſe Was a 
gentleman of good birth, conſiderable fortlirie, 
and an unexceptionable character; but the florid 
1 health of the robuſt creature "was an infuperoBle 
objection, and having caſually let fall à hint that 
he was fond of hunting, the difoliſt him to bis 
_ vulgar ports with a becoming diſdain: Her ſe- 
ä cond ſuitor” was 'a* — Jung officer the 


cadet 
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cadet of a noble houſe; this attack was cartied 
on very briſkly, and Meliſſa was only ſaved from 
the horrors of matrimony by luckily diſcovering 
that her lover was ſo devoid: of taſte and under- 
ſtanding, as to profeſs a preferedoe-for.that rake 
Tom Jones before the moral Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon; ſuch a ſin againſt ſentiment would have 
been enough to have undone him fot aver with 
Meliſla, if no other ohjection had ariſen ; but 
this being followed. up with many like inſtances 
of bad taſte in the-belles-lettres, he was peremp- 
torily diſcarded : A third offer came from am 
of high rank and fortune, and mas preſſed upon 
her by her mother with much earneſt ſolicita- 
tion; for in fact it was a very advantageous pro- 
poſal j the lover was polite, good - natured, ge- 
- nerous and of an amiable character, but in the 
- unguarded: warmth of his heart he let fall the 
diſtant expreſſion of a hope, that he might have 
an heir to his ęſtate and titles; the ſenſuality: of 
which idea was ſuch a groſs affront to. the deli- 
cate: Meliſſa, that he, like the. ee was ke 
off with a refuſalt | 
The ropartrnfiithiſ rebuſfs. t Mein free 
from any future ſolicitations, and it appeared as 
if ſhe was:geftined to enjoy a ſabbath ot virginity 
for the reſi of her days : So many: years-elapſed, 
that ſhe. now began to tread the downhill path 
B 2 of 
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of life, grew ſlatternly and took ſnuff: Still the 
gentle paſſion of friendſhip did not abate, her at- 
tachment for Partheniſſa grew cloſer than ever, 
and if by evil accident theſe tender companions 
were ſeparated for a day, eight ſides of letter - 
paper could not contain the effuſions” of their 
ffoction. N 3 _ i 

T ſhould have told the reader that Meliſſa had 
a ſiſter ſome years younger than herſelf, brought 
up from her childhood by a maiden aunt, who 
was what the polite world calls in contempt a 
good fort of woman, ſo that poor Maria was 
educated accordingly, and juſtly held in ſove- 
reign contempt for her vulgar endowments: by 
Meliſſa; there were other trifling reaſons which 
helped to put her out of favour with her more 
accompliſhed ſiſter; for, as I have already hint- 
ed, ſhe was ſeveral years younger, and in ſome 
opinions rather handſomer; they ſeldom met 


however and never correſponded, for Maria had 


no ſtile and little ſentiment z ſhe drefſed her own 
caps, mended her own linen, and took charge of 
her aunt's houſehold : It was therefore with ſome. 


degree of furprize, that Meliſſa received the news 
of Maria's being on the point of marrying a 


nobleman, and that ſurprize was probably en- 
hanced upon hearing, that this noble perſon was 
the very man, who ſome years ago had vainly 
, | aſpired 
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aſpired to ſolicit the impregnable Meliſſa herſelf : 
If ſhe turned pale upon the receipt of this intel- 
ligence, eat no dinner that day and took no ſleep 
that night, candour will impute it to the exceſs 
of Melifla's ſenſibility and the kind intereſt ſhe 
took in the happy proſpe& of her ſiſter's mar- 
riage; but a cenſorious world gives ſtrange 
interpretations, and ſome people were ready 
enough. to ſay ill-natured things on the occa- 
fion; the behaviour of that amiable lady ſoon 
confuted fuch inſinuations, for ſhe immetliately 
ſet out for her aunt's, where Maria was -receiv- 
ing his lordſhip's viſits every day, and where 
Meliſla's preſence muſt have. greatly rer to 

the felicity of both partie. 
8 
ſhe had never made before, for though in gene- 
ral ſhe was rather negligent of her dreſs, ſhe put 
ker art to the utmoſt ſtretch on this occaſion, 
and left no effort untried that might do credit to 
her ſiſter by ſetting off her own appearance in 
his lordſhip's eyes upon the meeting : Whilſt ſhe 
gave her perſon full diſplay ſhe did not ſpare her 
wit, and to make up for the taciturnity of Maris 
kept my lord in full diſcourſe all the time he 
ſaid ; ſhe likewiſe from her love of information 
ſet Maria right in many particulars, which that 
young lady through want of education was igno- 
B 3 rant 
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rant of, and plainly ſhewed the lover, that there- 
was ſome underſtanding in the family on her 
part at leaſt, whatever the CUPS e be 
where he had fixt his choice, 

Whether -it was owing to theſe ſſterly en 
deavours of Meliſſa, or to what other cauſe does 
not appear, but it ſnould ſeem as if my lord's 
attention to Maria grew ſtronger in proportion 
as Meliſſa ſtrove to attract it towards herſelf; 
and upon her hinting with ſome degree of rail- 
lery at what had formerly paſſed between them, 
his lordſhip looked her ſteadily in the face for 
ſome moments, then turned his eyes upon her 
ſiſter, and ſilently walked out of the room. 

As it is not to be ſuſpected, that Meliſſa, with 
a ſoul ſuperior to all vulgar paſſions, could be 
envious of ſo mean a rival as Maria, it is' not 
eaſy to account for the ſudden change of her be - 
haviour to the noble ſuitor on his next viſit ta 
her ſiſter: Inſtead of thoſe ſtudied attentions ſhe 
had paid him at their firſt meeting, ſhe now in- 
duſtriouſly took no notice of him, and fate rapt 
in her own happy meditations; till upon his . 
preſenting to. her ſiſter a magnificent ſuit of 
jewels, the luſtre of thoſe ſparkling gems ſo daz- 
zled her ſight, that the tears ſtarted in her eyes, 
the colour fled from her cheeks, and ſhe hurried 

| out 


* 
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out of the room in evident artes of ſpi- 
rit. aw; 


Upon W her W 2 diſcovered 1 


EEE. 


— it up with eagerneſs, baſfly eule it 
open, kiſſed it, and began to read, This valu- 
able manuſcript was rather of the longeſt; it 115 
out with a great deal of i ingenious ridicule at the | 
expence of the fond | couple on the point of mar- i 
riage; then digreſſed into an animated d deſc ſerip- Tx 
tion of the mere refined enjoyments of | female 
friendſhip, and concluded as follows; | 
« After all J have been faying,.. ho * 1 
i gain credit with Meliſſa, and gs "wil the, 
< think of her. friend, when I. tell her, that L 
60 have at laſt met with one of the male ſex, "who. 
<« is not abſolutely diſagreeable perhaps I might.” 
even add, that Count Ranceyal is ſo amiable 2. 
man, that Were, I polleſſed of Melilla's | charms 
„but whther, am, I running? "He 3 js rich, 
« generous, and of noble rank, —Anl what are 
« theſe but feathers, you will ſay — True, yet 
« ſuch feathers haye their weight in the world's 
« ſcale. Well, but Meliſſa is aboye the world. 
No matter; {till it is a galling thing to yield 
« precedence to a chit like Maria: What, tho” 
nature has endowed you with pre-eminence of 
B 4 © glents, 
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ce talents, tho“ your ſoul moves in a ſuperior ' 
“ ſphere to her's, ſtill you know reſpect will fol- 


« low rank; but Counteſs Ranceval would ſet 


* all to rights, and keep your natural ſuperiority ' 


«© unqueſtioned—So now the miſchief's out; 
you have my heart upon my paper. 


< You will wonder what ſhould bring a noble 


« ſtranger into ſo obſcure a corner of the world 


« as ours: Health, my dear, is the Count's pre- 
e tence : He may glve Meliſſa probably a better 


©« reaſon, but this is the oſtenſible one ; and cer- 


ce tainly he is of a ſlim and delicate habit; he 


“ ſeems to be all ſoul and ſentiment; nothing 
< earthy or corporeal about him: A compleat 
<« maſter of the Engliſh language, and well 


<« verſed in our Engliſh authors, particularly the 


c dramatic ones, of whoſe works he is paſſion- 
« ately fond, If our Dorſetſhire downs and gen- 
« tle exerciſe reſtore his health, he is ſoon to 


leave us, unleſs Meliſla's company ſhould de- 
te tain him, for his father, the old Count, writes 
« prefling letters for him to return to Straſbourg, 
ce of which city he is a native, and of the firſt 


« family in it. He lodges in our houſe with my 
es uncle with one valet-de-chambre only, having 
tc left his ſervants in town, as our family could 
t not receive his ſuite. 

* He! is impatient to be known to you, and I 


&« ſuppaſe 
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4 ſuppoſe you think I have faid all the fine things 
, in the world to make him ſoz; not I, believe 
me; on the contrary I have not ſpared for 
« abuſe; whenever you was talked of, for I have 
« jet him fully into your character 3 I have fairly + 
c warned him what he is to look for, if he pre- 
« ſumes to make love to you; for that you are 
the moſt inexorable, exceptious, determined 
« ſpinſter in England. Now as I know you love 
« a little contradiQtion at your heart, you have a 
« fair opportunity to come hither without delay 
« and diſprove all I have been ſaying of you: 
« But if you had rather be the bride-maid to 
« Lady L. than the bride of Count Ranceval, 
« ſtay where you are, and enjoy the elegant paſ- 
time of throwing the ſtocking and drawing: 
« plumb-cake through the wedding-ring. - | - 
Farewell. Your's ever,.|- | 

| * PARTHENISSA.” 
If the gentle ſpirits of Meliſſa were ſome what 
Auttered by what had paſſed before ſhe took up 
this letter from her friend, they were conſiderably 
more fo, when ſhe laid it down: After ponder- 
ing for a time in deep meditation on its contents, 
ſhe ſtarted up, took ſeveral turns in her chamber, 
fate down again, then adjuſted her dreſs, then 
ran to the glaſs, looked at herſelf, put her cap in 
order, and at laſt rang the bell with great vio- 
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lence for her ſervant; her firſt reſolution had 
been to arder her chaiſe. inſtantly ta be, made 
ready and return home; theſe were the natural 
dictates of friendſhip ; but upon ber woman's 
entering the room a ſecond thought ſtruck her 
and alarmed her delicacy, leſt Partheniſſa ſhould 
impute her immediate compliance to any other, 
than the pure motives of affection. and good- 
nature: This thought exceedingly embarrafled 
her; however after ſeveral contradictory teſolu- 
tions, ſhe finally directed her ſervant to order the 
equipage and put things in train for ber * 
ture without delay, . 
The buſtle, which this ſudden Ader of Me- 
liſſa occaſioned in the family, ſoon brought Ma- 
ria into her chamber, who with much anxiety 
enquired into the cauſe of her haſty departure; 
Meliſſa having again fallen into a profound re- 
verie gave no anſwer to this enquiry; upon which 
Maria repeated it, adding that ſhe hoped her mo- 
ther was well and that the letter brought no bad 
news from home.“ My mother, is well and 
the letter brings no bad news from home, 
anſwered Meliſſa.— Then I hope, ſiſter,” ſays 
Maria, “ nothing has happened here to give you 
any offence.” — Melifla looked her ſteadily in 
the face, and after ſome time relaxed her features 


into that ſort of ſmile, which conſcious ſuperi- 
orĩty 
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ority ſometimes deigus to beſtow upon impor . 
tunate inſgnificance. Maria; in whoſe compo- 
ſition the inflammable particles did not predo« 
minate, anſwered this ſmile of inſult no otherwiſe 
than by a bluſh of ſenſibility, and with a faulter- 
ing voice ſaid “ If it is I, who am in the fault, 
e ſiſter, I am heartily ſorry for it, and entreat 
“you to believe that nothing can be further 
& from my intentions, than to give you juſt cauſe 
te of offence at any time.. Lord, child,” re- 
4 vanity has turned thy poor head upſide, down: 
« I dare ſay you think it mighty pretty to prat+ 
e tife the airs'of à great lady and to bo gracious 
* to your inferiors; but have the: gogdneſs ta 
« ſtay till I am your inſerior; perhaps that may 
never be the caſe; perhaps but I ſhall ſay no 
“more upon the ſubject; it is not your childiſh 
« triumph in diſplaying a parcel of baybles, that 
* can rave me; no you might recollect me- 
« thinks that thoſe diamends had been min, if 
* I would have taken them wich the incum+ 
4 brance appertaining to chem — but I look 
te higher, be aſſured, I wiſh your ladyſhip a 
good morning, for I'fee my chaiſe is waiting.” 
— Having chus ſaid, the accompliſhed Meliſſa 
without ſtaying for an anſwer, founded out of 
the room, took a haſty leave-of ber qunt below 
| ſtairs, 
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ſtairs, and, throwing herſelf into her chaiſe, 
mony. Nn, (os rf Set 


we } 


N. XXXII. 


HE amiable Meliſſa having performed the 
duties of a ſiſter in the manner above re. 
lated, eagerly flew to enjoy the delights of a 
betook herſelf to her beloved Partheniſſa. It fo 
happened that ſhe found that young lady t/te-- 
tite with Count Ranceval ; Meliſſa, upon diſ- 
covering a ſtranger with her friend, ſtarted back, 
bluſhed and haſtily exclaimed—< Bleſs mel Par- 
rc theniſſa, I thought you had been alone.” She 
was now retiring, when ' Parthenifla' by gentle 
compulſion obliged her to return: The conver- 
ſation ſoon grew mtereſting, in the courſe of 
which many fine things were ſaid by the Count, 
of which nothing was original but the applica- 
tion, for they were moſtly to be found in the 
prompter's library. Whilſt Meliſſa was amuſing 
her friend with an account of what had paſſed at 
her aunt's, the Count ſate for ſome time ſilent 
[71 with 


cho in the midſt of a narrative, in which ſhe had 
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with his eyes furt upon her, and drawing up 4 
deep ſigh, that ſeemed to throw a delicate frame 
into great convulſion, exclaimed My God 


not neglected doing juſtice to her own ſweetneſs 
of temper and fiſterly affection, ſtopt ſhort, and, 
caſting a look of infinite ſenſibility an the ſighing 
Count, eagerly aſked if hewas well. The Count, 
inſtead of anſwering her queſtipu, turned himſelf 
to Partheniſſa, and in — veil 
r n 


„ True the is f ob! how dinialy für! 1 = 
| „ But fill the lovely maid improves her charms | 

** Wit joward greatnets, upaifetied willow, 

4 And fanffity of manners, wh Gs; „ 


Here Gate's. ſoul ſtood in is way, 19d Rope th 
further progreſs of his ſpeech. | 
Whilſt this was paſſing, e 
room, and delivered a pacquet into his hands, 
bowing very devoutly and Ging My Lord | 
Count, a. courier is arrived from Straſbourg, 
ho brings you letters from his -excellenty 
<« your father. The Count ſuateht them from 
his hand with extacy, and ordared a liberal re- 
ward to the courier on the ſpot. Meliſſa now 


roſe from her tat and would have retired, but 


he 
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he implored her to ſtay, if it were only toi grati- 
fy her benevolence in an occaſion: of! felinitating 
him, ſhould he be fo happy as to funtk:this ho- 
Noured parent in good health. He now; opened 
the letter, throwing the envelope careleſsly on. the 
table; Partheniſſa cook it up, and examining the 
.ſeal, bade Melila tate notice of the ooat of arms, 
which indeed was mot ſplendidly engraven with 

wophies, mantle, and every proper ibadge. of high 
: nobility ; whilſt Com Ranceval was. reading; he 

i thre w aſide fome'incloſed papers, one o vhich fell 

upon the flovy 30 Parthenſiſſa: ſtobped· and took it 

up ; the Count, whoſe attention had been drawn 
off by the letter he was peruſing, was exceed- 
ingly ſhocked i in point of politeneſs, when that 
young lady preſented j it to. him, and with many 
apologies for his inattention begged ſhe would ac- 

* cept the paper the had had the trouble of taking 
up, declaring in · the moſt poremptery manner 
- that he could ne ver forgive himſelf upon any other 
terms: Parthe niſſa apened the; paper and look - 
ing at itz exeldinied—< Heavens l Count Ran- 
. « ceval, what do you mean tis a bill for a thou - 
s ſand -pountds;%=< am ſarry for it; Madam,“ 
+ aid the generous Count, I L-wiſh it had been 
& one of the others, to have heen more worthy 
your acteptante ʒ hut I hopa / you will make no 
2 en z 
« there 
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« there is but one good thitig in the world, which 
«'T abbund ih; arid that & the bHly die Jouve 
not; theref6re T muſt infiſ upon 
! Feah ſo eaſily ſpare; ind can never 
mote employ. ruhe Count" Hop 
roſs Bo hl Kat, and in che mot 

net it Tab reed ae u Fe- 
hands, Bolding tem beth faft Elöcæd WIRE his 
un: A fruggle nom tified Pecthsein the” 
roſſty - of bag party and the ade) Gf die 
whith was — Adnr 
"fide, that it wis Inpofkble to Forttee Wich 
would prevail, when the M 
belf on che fullden, RGE Upon? © W 


for overcontitng/this 


yu, Mv MOM,” Ris" te 
ben Wreigner, „ he Will" Hor refuſe tis 
trie between us: TY hm ſhould 
« I'fefer my eauſe, but 40 clit Angelte being; do 
« whoin T have ſurrendered my Mart, Mü at 
« whoſe feet I dedcate my Ie; frkunef Mppi- 
« riefs and alf things valuable irt dns world with 
« a deyerior that no fuppftarit"ever felt berbreꝰ· 
As he was uttering fileſe” words,” he tre w 
himſelf on his knees, ſnatcht chæ Hahd of Melita, 
preſſed it eagerly to 'Kis Lips, ahd Mothertd'it 
427 with 
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with ardent. kiſſes; then applying bis. komilbes- 
chief to his eyes, dropped his head; upon Me- 
liſſa's knee, and in a. trembling vdice cried out 

—< Speak, lovelieſt of thy ſex, pronounce my 
« fate, determine me for life or death z. for, by 
the power that made me, I will not ive 
tc the ſentence; of deſpair.” —— -« Oh generous 
„youth I oh. noble Count!” replied; the amiable 
Meliſſa, you .confound me; you diſtreſs, me: 
< What muſt I repiy 4 Bleſs me with. hope; 
& encourage me to live; or let me fall at once,” 
ſaid the enamoured / youth. Meliſſa pauſed ; the 
tears ſtarted in her eyes; her heart was ſoſtened, 
and her tongue refuſed to utter the fatal ſentence 
af death 3; ſhe was ſilent. In this awful. moment 

of ſuſpence, the lovely Partheniſſa, whoſe gentle 
| heart overflowed with. gratitude to her benefac- 
tor, dropt on her knee alſo, and, claſping Melia 
round the waiſt, with tears beſeeched her for the 
love of Heaven to ſave a noble youth, who doat- 
ed on her to diſtraction.— Think of his vir- 
. <-tues, think of his affeQon,” ſaid the beauteous 


_ pleader ; Can that ſoft heart, ſo full of , pity, 
 & ſuffer him to die Does not ſuch .generolity 
4 deſerve to live? Am 1 not bound to ſpeak in 
„ his behalf? Where can Meliſſa find a man ſo 
——.— choice? Shall Ge rt Maria 


« ſphere, 
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e ſphere, whilſt . her accomplithed ſiſter i lines in 
« humble ſolitude beneath her ? No, nog the 
world demands ; Meliſſa, Shall Maria glitter | 
« in the circles of the great, ſhall the blaze with 
« diamonds, whilſt my lovely friend—? But why. 
« do I talk this language tp Meliſſa, whoſe ſoul, 
c looks dawn, upon theſe vanities, with juſt can-- 
« tempt? ;There.are-nobler motives, there are 
« worthier reaſons, that plead the cauſe; of love 

« on. this occaſion». Riſe, Count Ranceral, this 
e moment riſe, receive a bleſſing to your arms, 
« embrace . your . happineſs ; ſhe. Tb! 8 | 
« your's |. I ſee. that the conſents.” — 
to che word, ö yan 

throwing his arms round the unreſiſting fir 
one, claſped her to his heart, and whilſt he hald | 
her thus in cloſe, embrace, exclaimed Oh 

« paradiſe of fweets ]. Oh ſoul of blis 1 Oh bea, 
« venly, charming maid | and art thou mine? 
« Speak to me, oy ely creatyre/ it thou mine i | 
For ever!” the: bluſhing Meliſſa, 
and dropt ber bead upon his geek. Hear jt, 
« earth, 8 Hear it, ſun, moon 
< and ſtars l“, ; Exjed the enraptured lover, _ 07 


Her it ye de nights, and all ye hu⁴ 

n Thar fly away: with down upon your feet,” /7 
As if yout-hylneſe yerg to;count 1 

of eee, 

Vor. II. 6 1 
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71146 Auld"every day all be but ac the fir! 
1 Soeagertim 1 till to love'thee more 
This rhapfody was feconded by ahethör eb 
brace tore atddht thin the former: Partheniſſa 
ten 166k her turn, and faluting her friend, cried 
dat Joy t yu, my deateft Counteſß; all joy 
« befal} yo boch v Now,” fays/ Count Rah- 
ceva}"*ing beloved MEFa has à right in every 
thing F poſſeſs; and ber fllend will no longer 
« oppoſe the tender of that trifing fut; it is an 
© earne: that Nals dur engagemertt; the form, 
© that is to follde, Cinnbb make ös dne more 
& firm, than honour now units its ; and confi- 
« dering ' you nb already as the Mughter⸗in- 
« Hof this Moble father, 'T muſt beg Teave'to 
© hew vb Whit his tetter farther contains. — 
He then produced bills of exchange, which the 
eld Count had 'tettiitted for "very bonkilciable 
ſums. — Phe putpole of his fettittance, fays 
he, is tc patch bt of jewels Tn addition to 
« the family ftock”&f a newer fafhion*with a 
4 recommendation to beſtow then upon fone 
« Englith woman, if 1 mould be Happy e encugh 
« to engage the affeckion of ſuch an orte in 
« this Kingdom, and, behold hom the deſoniption 
“of my. father's wiſh. tallies wida the adoreble 
<« perſon; who has now honoured me with her 
© hand Hs then read the ee en 
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from his father's letter tr > it 2s "tle went 
on you ſhould chuſe a wife i 74 E. ngland (» 85 
I know it is your wiſh to 45 

&s attentive to the charms of her 3 mind, as to 1 
of ber perſon : Let ber temper þ fte, Ber man- 
ners elegant, ber nature modeſt and 2 wit brilliant 


PE" 


broth of the 1 K 22 if; ou are 5 
enough to match with "ſuch an one bring your 
ſpouſe to Straſbourg, and T will j jornture ber i in 
my rich barony of Lavaſques z i in 17 mean time { 
remit you the incloſed bills far foe thouſand pounds 
flerling, to lay out in ſuch Jtwels and bijouterve, 
as befits 4 perſon of your rank and fortune to 17 75 
upon the lach 75 your heart in a country where 1 


| Things are in  perfedtion, 4s fer | the lady's e, 


I make no flipulations on that ſeore 3. but it is an in- 
diſpenſable condition, that fhe be a woman well-born, 
thoroughly accompl Med, and above all of. the Pro- | 
teflant communion, according to the rehgious. 5, 


ciples of our noble  bouſe. When the Count had 


a read this paragraph, turning to Meliſts he faid 


—< Behold the full completion of my father 8 
model in this lovely perſon * 

The union of this happy coup being t thus 
decided upon, no tinie vas to be oft in 
it into effect, for the Count was haſteging home- 


C 2 wards, 
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| wards, and Meliſſa had no objection to be before- 
hand with her ſiſter : Of her mother there was 
no doubt to be had, or, if there was, her fortuge 
was in her own power, and ſhe of full age to 
chuſe for herſelf. Secrecy however was reſolved 
upon for various reaſons, and the joy of ſurpriz- 
ing Maria was not amongſt the leaſt. The uncle 
of Partheniſſa, who was an attorney, was in- 
ſtructed to make a ſhort deed, referring it to the 
old Count at Straſbourg to compleat NW 
ſettlement, when ſhe arrived at that city ; this 
worthy gentleman was accordingly let into the 
ſecret, and at the ſame time undertook to get 
the licence and to prepare the parſon of Meliſſa's 
pariſh for the ceremony. The adjuſting ſo many 
particulars drew the buſineſs into ſuch length, 
that the evening was now far ſpent, and as Me- 
'Tifſa was in the habit of ſharing occaſionally the 
bed of her deloved friend, the diſpatched a mel. 
ſenger to her mother, ſignifying that ſhe ſhould | 
fleep at Parthenifa's that night. 

When this matter was ſettled, Partbenilti 
quitted the room to give her orders for ſupper, 
and the happy lovers were left to themſelves for 
no inconſiderable time. The enamoured Count 


loſt not a moment of this precious interval, and of 


with the help of. Dryden, Otway, and Rowe 
kept up his rhapſodies with great ſpirit: Now 
, J Run. 4 | 174 it 
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it was that love." which ell b. bad fo long. kept 


at diſtance, took full revenge, and, like a gripir 
creditor, exacted his arrears with ample int 


from his vanquiſhed debtor. _ When Parthenifla 
returned ſhe ſtrove to 'make her preſence 3 FO lietle 
interruption as , palible to theſe tender _engear- 
ments, by rallying Meliſſa on her prudery, and 
frequently reminding her, that contracted loyers 
were in effect man and wife ; in ſhort, nothing 
could be more conſiderate and TO 
than this amiable friend, mW 

An elegant but ſmall "repaſt 1 was now ferved, 
at which no "domeſtic 1 was ad, itted the Count, 
was in the happieſt flow o Pale; 3. Meliſfa's 
heart could not reſiſt the feſtiyity of the moment, 
and all was love and gaiety, eule 
ſpent and the hour reminded the mn of ſepara» 


ting. Partheniſſa in retired, to. prepare her 
chamber, and ant e 7 det. with her 


lover, How it * cape to pals that Partheniſſa 
omitted ſo neceffary a point of ceremony, as that 
of informing Melia when her chamber was rea- 
dy, I cannot pretend to account, but ſo it was, 
and that young lady, with a negligence,. which 
friendſhip is ſometiches apt to contract, retired 
to her repoſe, and never thought more. of poor 
Meliſſa, who was left i in 2 ſituation very new to 
hers to ſay'no' worſe of it, but who had ſweetneſs 

C 3 of 
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of temper Neben o e let her friend off wich 
a very gentle reproof, w. hen, after a long time 
paſt in expeRation of her coming, ſhe. was at 
" Fngth, obliged to, ſubmit, to, the. impropriety of 
ſuffering Count Rayeeyal to conduct * to her 
bed- chamber door. | 
mp next day, produced the licence pl. Me- 
ug was, ox or appeared to be, as. impatient to con- 
clude the ceremony as Count Ranceval himſelf. 
This i is to be imputed to the timid ſenkþlity of 
her nature, which rather wiſhed to precipitate, an 
awful ach, than to remain in. tefror and ſuſpenſe. 
Awful as it Was to Meliſſa, it was auſpicious to 
the hay y Count, for it put him in poſſeſſon of 
nis amiable. bride. The mother was let into 
the ſecret and 150 joy . ited to, give — 


10 A 


bo mate at Straſbourg, in che den of Lan 

e. * 
A* vety happy company were now aſſembled, 
at diner, conſiſting, of the bride. and. bride- 
groom; 'Partheniſſh, her uncle and the old lady, 
whe a coach and fix drove to the door, and, as 
if 
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if fortune Kad determined to\complent td u 
meſtic felidity vf this fam y a de fare mb. 
lowed: by her aunt rant his lordfrip bm inne. che 
room, an falling on her knee; after cble N 
hor mothers whilſt Eerd I prcſtatad tim 
fbf as haviſam{naldw,. having de m A 
church dor 0 her hæufe dc pay! hib αðfν 
his 6ceahory meaning to returh o,o 
which purybſe the equlpage un oonlereg1t6 
wait. . oil vir ung Emᷣallog sl, 
WII Vid approached! i erababe Mehta 
end to preſent to here vety fins: bribal / flu 
embtoidered' with pears; Co . Rundebab win: 
pered his lovely Wide; that h mut haſtily prtire; 
being fuddenly dell with aviolentiattabk. of the 
tothe being i perſect man of 'Falbion; ho 
pariy; an@#:puttihgIp ils. hargticerchief te his 
face ti \prevent- the cdiÞ dirbaffeRingo tive part 
in pain ran ap he Wy" meh hes chumbeg whilſt 


n longer intetemndg 1h Tug 0 boo »d > 

 Melifli'reevlve#!the bridal favor Marla 
with a0 inalinatiomofb har bully, 
without riſihg . Ne , Vdia i uſtꝰ jet? 
mit eee w-otramdtr ey 


C4 « preſent 
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es preſent to the noble perſonage, ho has juft 
< left the room; for having now the honour and: 
<' happineſs. to: ſhare the name and title h Count 


& perty;neither can I with any: becoming de- 


c cotum as! Counteſs. Ranceval and à bride my- 
4 ſelf, wear the pretty bauble ou have given 
me; and which Lcan aſſure you I will return 
“with intereſt, as ſoon as. I go to London in 
my way do Straſbourg, where the Count's im 
<« menſe poſſeſſions principally lie.“ ui; 
* Good heavens ! exclaimed Maria, ; « how 
« delightell: am I to hear you have married a 
man of: ſuch rank and fortune . What a bleſ- 


«ſing to ay mother; to me, to my lord! 80 
ſaying, ſhe threw her arms round her neck and 


embraced her, ſhe next embraced. her mother, 
% you will congratulate the Counteſs,” — I 
* hope ſo, i replied: Lord 1 —, every thing 
et that contributes to the happineſs, of this houſe 


«,will be matter of congratulation ſor me; but 
« jet me'aſk where: Count Ranceval is; I ſhall 


< he proud to pay my compliments to him, and 
<« by the glimpſe: I. had of his perſon think 1 
«have hadithe: honour of ſeeing him before. 
ei nas been ſome time in London, - think 
ll 10 * « ſo,” 


bY 
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* ſo,” ſaid Lotd L—, “ but I ani impatent 
te to make my bow to him. T hope he will 
ſoon come down,” replied Meliſſa, * but he is 
< ſuddenly ſeized with a dreadful tooth-ach, and 
4 gone up ſtairs in great pain.“ Alas, poor. 
“Count, ſaid Lord  L+—, © *tis a horrid' 
«4 agony, and what I am very. ſubject to myſelſ, 
ct but I have à noſtrum in my pocket which i 
very ſafe, and never fails to give eaſe; permit: 
« me, dear ſiſter, er b ee 
4 relieve the Count from his diſtreſa. 

So ſaying, he followed Melih up Rairs;: and: 
was accompanied by the whole party. Upon their 
flight bow to the company, and again put up his 
handkerchief to his face : As ſoon as Lord L—— 
approached him, he faid—* I believe I can oor | 
« cure this gentleman.” —Whereupon,  ſnatch-s: of 
ing the handkerchief from his cheek, with one 
kick, pretty forcibly beſtowed upon the ſeat of 
diſhonour, he laid the puiſny Count ſprawling on 
the floor, The ladies with one conſent gave 2 
ſhriek, that brought the whole family to the 
door,-Melifla ran with agony to the fallen hero, 
who hid his face between his hands, whilſt Lord 
J cried out Take no pity on him, Ma- 
« dam, for the raſcal was my footman.” — This 
produced a ſecond ſcream from Meliſſa, who, 
| turning 
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turning ta Lord II., with a look of horror, 
exclaimned-—»< What do. I hear? Count Rances 


val a footman! What then am I- By this 
time the Count had recollected Himſelf fufficient-/ 


ly. to make reply— My lawful wife and as 
c ſuch L demand png let me ſee who' will ven 
ct ture to oppoſc it. This menace would have 
been followed: with a ſecond chaſtifement from 
my lord, had not Maria interpoſed, and tabing ber 
ſiſter tenderly by the hand; with a look of, pity 
and benevolence, aſked: her if ſbe was actually 
married. Irrecoverably,”* aid: Meliſſa, and 
burſt into fears. Yes, yrs,“ reſumed the imw 
poſtor, I believe all things are pretty ſafe in 
& that; quarter; I have not taken my meaſures 
4 by halves. Raſcal | uilhain ? exclaimed! 
by his lady from laying hands on him Have 
& patience, I conjure you,” ſaid Maris, if it 


be ſo, it is paſt redemption; leave: me with: 


my ſiſter, take my poor mother out of the 
& room, and if this gentleman will give me-leave 
to converſe. a few minutes with my ſiſtor 
Gentleman l' faid Lord I., and immedi- 
Aely taking bim by the collar; dragged kim out 
of the chamber, followed by the mother and the 
aunt. - A. ſeene now. enſued between the ſiſters, 
in . as IL feel my pen unable to render juſ- 


tice 
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tice to the divine benevolence of Maria, I will 
charitably drop the curtain over the fall of pride. 
There was no need for-any negotiation with the 
Count, for he and his accomplice Partheniſſa, 
with the lawyer; her uncle, ſet off for London 
with. their cradentials to take poſſeflion of Me- 
lifi's. fortune in the, funds, which the lawyer had 
but too effefhually ſecured; having in a pretended 
counterpart of the deed he rad to Meliſſa and 
tar. Meliſſa has a8 yet had no further trouble 
from ber huſband; and lives in retirement in a 
ſmall houſe belonging to Lord . —, under his 
protediom:: She: experiences daily inſtances et 
the bounty of Maria, and here, if envy: (which 
yet rankles at her heart) would: permit her, re- 
flection might teach her how ſuperior virtue iner | 
in its natural: ſanplicity, and how contemptible pride 
appears, ee unter the ah of felt . 
wy ws op EM pear 
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X has ated 1 as Ju- 
dicrouſly in ſo full a manner, as to anticipate in 
fome meaſure what can be now offered to- the 
reader's curioſity, yet I am tempted to add me- 
thing on this topic, which I'ſhall endeavour to 
put together in ſuch ſhape and method, as may 
perhaps throw freſh light upon a ſubject that ig- 
norance and. ſuperſtition have in all paſt ages: of 
the world coaſpired to * 1 en 
obſcuritx. 

The reader will ecallect fo much. aid of for- 
cerers and dæmons both in the old and new parts 
of the ſacred writings, that I need\ not now re- 
capitulate the inſtances, but talks! them wy 
occur in courſe of my diſcuſſion. 

Theologicians, who have treated the adde 
ſeriouſly and logically, have defined magic to be 
An art or faculty, which, by evil compact with 
demons, performs certain things wonderful in ap- 
pearance and above the ordinary comprehenſion of 
mankind, —According to this definition we are to 
look for the origin of this art to the author of 
all evil, the devil: Heathen writers have aſcribed 

| the 
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the invention. of magic to Mercury: Some of 
the early Chriſtians, who have wrote on the ſub- 
ject, ſpeak of Zabulus as the firſt magician, but 
this is only another name for the devil, and is ſo 
uſed by St. Cyprian: Some give the invention 
to Barnabas a magician of Cyprus, but who this 
Barnabas was, and in what time he lived, they 
have not ſhewn ; though they have taken pains 
to prove he was not St. Barnabas the coadjuter 
of the apoſtle Paul: Some of the Spaniſh writers 
maintain that magic was ſtruck out. in Arabia, 
and that a certain ancient volume of great anti- 
quity was brought from thence by the Moors 
into Spain, full of ſpells and incantations, and by 
them and the Jews bequeathed to their poſterity, 
who performed many wonderful things. by its 
aid, till it-was 22 by 

the Inquiſition. | 
Theſe are ſome, „„ 
counts, which pious men in times of ſuperſtition 
have offered to the world ; the defenders of the 
art on the contrary derive; its doctrines from the 
angel, who accompanied Tobit, and revealed 
them to him on the way, and they contend that 
theſe doctrines are preſerved in certain books 
written by Honorius, Abbertus Magnus, Cyprian, 
Paul, Enoch and others. Toſtatus thinks that 
Jezebel, who inchanted Ahab with charms and 
filtres, 
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filtres, was the firſt, who practiſed ſorcery; that 
from her time the Samaritans were fo addicted 
to ſorcery, that a Samaritan and 4 ſorcerer be- 
came one and the fame term; which opinion he 
is confirmed in by that paſſage in ſcripture, 
where the Phariſees accuſe Chrift of being « Sa- 
maritan, and having a devil ; a charge, fays he, 
implied in the very firſt poſition of his being a 
Samaritan: He admits jointly with Bt. Auſtin, 
that Pythoniſſa, or the Witch of Endor, actually 
raiſed the ſpirit of Samuel, not by magie incan- 
tations, but by expreſs permiſſion of God, for 
the puaiſhment of Saul's impiety, and to provoke 
him to immediate repentance by the denuncia- 
tion of his impending fate; whilſt other autho« 
rities in the church of early date maintain that 
it was not the ſpirit of Samuel, but a dæmon 
that appeared in his likeneſs: He admits alſo, 
that the rods of the Egyptian ſorcerers were like 
that of Moſes turned into ſerpents by the art 
arid contrivance of the devil ; in like manner the 
ſaid magicians turned the rivers into blood and 
brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt; but 
though they kept pace with Moſes in ptoducing 
- theſe plagues, their power, he obſerves, did not 
reach, as his did, to the ſubſequent CHA 

of them. 
As to Simon the magician, whom Philip con- 
verted 
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verted in Samaria, wonderful things are faid of 
him by the fathers of the Chriſtian church ;" this 
man, Juſtin Martyr informs us, was born iti the 
city of Gitta in Samaria, travelled to Rome in 
the time of Claudius, and by the aid of the devi 
to be believed and worſhipped as a god; the Ro- 
mans erecting a ſtatue to him on the banks of 
the Tiber between the bridges, with this in- 
ſcription, Simoni Des Sands, The facred hiſto- 
rians record no particulars of Simon's ſorceries; 
but if the reader has curiofity to conſult 6. 2. 
recognition : & lib. 6. conſtit. Apoft. in Clim. 
Rom. he will find many fitange ſtories of this 
forcerer, viz, That he created a man out of the 
air; that he had the power of being inviſible ; 
that he could render marble as penetrable as 
clay; animate ſtatues ; refit the force of fire ; 
preſent himſelf with two faces, like Janus; me- 
tamorphoſe himſeſf into a ſheep or a goat; fly 
through the air at pleaſure; create vaſt ſums of 
gold in a moment and upon 2 wiſh; take 2 
feythe in his hand and mow a field of ſtanding 
corn almoſt at a ſtroke, and bring the dead, un- 
juſtly murdeted, into life: He adds that as «2 fa- 
mons courtefin named Selene was looking out 
col a certain caſtle, and à great croud tad col- | 
lected to gaze at her, he cauſed her firſt to ap- 

| 7 | Pear, 
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pear, and afterwards to fall down from: every 
window at one and the ſame time. 1 oli 
Anaſtaſius Nicenus's account agrees in many 
particulars with the above, and adda, that Simon 
was frequently preceded by ſpectres, which he 
fid were the ſpirits of certain perſons deceaſed, 
I ſhall make no further remark upon theſe ac- 
counts, except in the way of caution to readers 
of a certain deſcription, to keep in mind that the 
ſcriptural hiſtory ſays only That Simon uſed 
farcery and bewitched the people of Samaria, giving 
out that himſelf was ſome great one. The eviden- 
ces of holy writ are ſimple and in general terms, 
but, the accounts of the fathers of the church go 
much beyond them, and the ſuperſtition of the 
dark ages was ſo extravagant and unbounded, 
that there is no end to the tales invented, or in- 
ſerted in the Roman legends. | 
Though it appears from the ſcriptural ac- 
| count that Simon was converted by Philip, the 
arts he had imparted to his ſcholars. did not 
* ceaſe in the world, but were continued by Me- 
nander, one of his ſaid ſcholars, and a Samaritan 
alſo, who practiſed: ſorceries and went to An- 
tioch, where he deluded many people; Irenzus 
relates that Marcus, another of Simon's ſcholars, 
was a very powerful magician and drew many 
followers ;- that Anaxilaus pretended to cure 
| madneſs 
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madneſs by the ſame art, turned white wine inte 
red, and prophecied by the help of 4 fanviliee ; 
and that Carpoerates and his pupils: p,, 
magical incantations and love-charms,. and had 
abſolute power over men's minds by the foree” 
of ſuperſtition. The charge. of ſorcery became” 
in after times fo ſtrong a weapen in che hands 
of the church of Rome, that they employed it 
againſt all in their turns, who ſeparated em- 
ſelves from the eſtabliſhed commuim on- When 
Priſcillian carried the hereſy of the Gnoſties into 
Spain he was twiee brought to EiaF and en- 
victed of ſorcery, which Severus - Slfitiiis i 
his epiſtle to Cteſiphon ſays ke eon feſſed ts have 
learned of Mareus the Egyptian udo RH 
ed; this Priſeillian was a great adept in Zors. 
aſtrian magic, and though # timgiciat was pro- 
moted to the epiſcopacy. The ſame Severes it 
his life of Saint Martin relates that there was a 
young man in Spain, who by ſalſe Miracles im- 
poſed upon the people to believe h ws the pro- 
phet Elias, afterwards he feigned himſelf to be 
Chrift, and drew Rufus, though 4 hep, to 
give credit to his blaſphemous impdlition, and 
to pay him worſhip accordingly; Paul the dea- 
con alſo relates that there wers thiee': othes 
Pſeudo-Chrifts in France, ene of Which'wes 4 
Briten; whom Gregory of Touts-calls Lug 
Won. I. D (probably 
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(probably Evan) of whom Robert the Chrono- 
loger and William of Newberry, record many 
miracles z all theſe Paul tells us were heretics. 


te neces of non i ter are 


one Gonſalvo a Spaniard. in the dioceſe of Con- 
cha, who wrote a book, which he. intitled Vir- 
ginalem, with a demon viſibly ſtanding at his el- 
bow, and dictating to him as he copied it from 
his mouth z in which book he announced himſelf 


to be Chriſt, the immortal ſaviour of the world; 


this man was put to death as a heretic and blaſ- 
phemer. Sergius, the author of the Armenian 
hereſy, was charged with keeping a dæmon in 
the ſhape of a dog conſtantly attending upon 
him; and Berengarius, chief of the Sacramenta- 
rian hereſy, was in like manner accuſed of being 
a magician: Many more inſtances might be ad- 
duced, but Tertullian takes a ſhorter courſe, 
and fairly pronounces that all heretics were ma- 
gicians, or had commerce with magicians. 
The Infidels eſcaped no better from this 
charge than the Heretics; for the Moors who, 
brought many arts and inventions into Spain, 
of which the natives were in utter ignorance,. 
univerſally fell under the ſame accuſation, and. 
Martin-Delrius the Jeſuit, . who taught theology 
in Salamanca at the cleſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, ſays he was ſhe wn the place where a great 
VA det Cave 


* 


* 
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cave had been ſtopped up in that city by order 
of Queen Iſabella, which the Moors had uſed for 
the purpoſes of necromancy ; that the Huſlites 
Luther in Germany confdunded men's ſenſes by 
devil, to whom they had devoted themſelves ; 
that ſome of them voluntarily recatited and con- 
felled their evil practices, and others, being ſeiz- 
ed and examined at the tribunal of Treves, made 
like public confeſſion, at which time, he adds— 
4 That terrible and tartarean prop of Luther- 
* aniſm, Albert of Brandeburgh, himſelf à no- 
<. torious- magician, was in the act of laying 
« waſte that very country with fire and fword.”” 

Ferrum illud et tartareum :Lutheranifmi ful- 
crum, ipſe quoque magice nomine famoſus, Albertus 
Brandeburgicus provinciam illam flammà ferrogz 
prædabundus vaſlabat.— He adds, that wherever 
the hereſy of Calvin went, whether to England, 
France or Holland, the black and diabolic arts 
of necrbmancy kept pace with it, That the 
demons take their abode in heretics as naturally 
as they did in heathen idols, or in the herd of 
ſwine, when commanded ;; nay Hieronymus de- 
clares that they got inte worſe quarters by the 
exchange; Caſſian (allat. 3. caps 31.) zn an- 


cient writer" of gent th arms that he had 
Th D 2 himſelf | 
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himſelf interrogated à dæmon, who cdnfeſſed to 
him that he bad inſpired Arius and Eunomius 
with the ſirſt ideas of their facrilegious tenets * 
That it is demanſtrable by reaſon, that all bers» 
tics muſt in the end be either atheiſts, or force-< 
xers ; becauſe hereſy can only proceed from the 
paſſion of pride and Glf-fufficiency,-which lead to 
atheiſm ; or from curioſity and love of novelty, 
which incline the mind to the. ſtudy of magical 
arts: That ſorcery follows hereſy, as the plague 
follows famine ; for hereſy is nothing elſe but a 
famine, as deſcribed by the prophet Ames, chap. 
viti. verſe 11. Not a famine of bread, nor a thir/? 
of water, but of bearing the words of the. Lord. 
Moreover hereſy is a harlot, as Ifaiah exprefſeth' 
himſelf— How is the. faithful city became a harlet?- 
And as harlots, when paſt their beauty, take 
up the trade of procureſſes, fo dæmons, (as theſe 
good catholics ipfbrm us) turn old and obdurate 
heretics: into forcerers : Father Maldonatus ſees 
the heretics again in the ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypſe: come out of the ſmoke: in form of 
locuſts upon the earth, and as Joe! the prophet 
writes in the fonrth verſe -of his firſt chapter 
That which the paſmer-worm hath left; hath the 
lacuſt eaten 3 m rn the lea bath = 
ae bath ft bude ten 
£ #1 8 
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So in theſe gradations of vermin may be ſeen 
the ſtageb of hereſy, for vchat tlie heretics have 
left the forcerers by the devil's ad have dbftroy-- 
ed; — 50s wht 
have deſtroyed. rr: Pt ? 
— octog b eee 
readers will perceive is pretty generil xgainſt 
them, I ſhall proceed to ſonie fits in proof, 
One of the moſt ſtubborn amongſt theſe is the 
caſe of an heretical woman in ce town of Pa» 
derborn, who brought forth a mdle infant in 2 
parſon's gown and beayer-—flalligtwm et prleatung, 
pathy to papiſts always revilec them wherever 
he met them ; this Father Delius aſſures us was 
a fact of general notoriety, and à juſt judgment 
from God on the hereſy of the mother. Nide+ 
rius in the chapter upon witches: in Formecerid 
fays that an heretical young witeh at Cologn, by 
the help of a dzawmnans, took a Handkefchief and id 
preſence of a great company oi noble ſpectators 
tore it into pivces, and /imnhedjately: afterwards 
produced it whele- and entirt ; this wicked jade 
then took up a glaſa, | threw it-againt the wall; 
broke it into a thouſand fraprients, and inſtantly 
ſhewed- it 0 the company ds 'whidle as at firſt; 
Niderius concludes, with juſt mdignation-agiinf 
a" ta -girl was well 
P 3 bandled 
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handled by the Fathers of the Inquiſition, where 
her tricks could ftand her in no ſtead; which 
indeed is not to be wondered at, as the devil 
himfelf would not chuſe to venture before that 
tribunal. Bodinus in his treatiſe uon dæmons 
relates that a conjurer named; Triſealinus per- 
formed ſome trieks before Charles the ninth of 
France, and by the black art contrived to draw 
into his hand ſeveral rings from the fingers of à 
courtier, who ſtood at a diftance from him, and 
that every body ſaw theſe rings fly through the air 
to the conjurer, whereupon the hole company 
riſing up againſt him for the performance of 
ſuch diabolical feat ( um ver arte, nec. aflu hu- 
mano, nec natur fleri poterant) ell upon him and 
by force brought him to confeſs that he con- 
ſpired with the devil, which at firſt this hardened 
ſinner was very unwilling to do; Bodinus with 
great candour obſerves, that this was indeed a 
blot in the fame of Charles the ninth, who in all 
other reſpects: was a praiſe · worthy monarch ; 
(alias laudato rige. When my readers recollect 
the meritorious part that Charles the ninth acted 
in the maſſacre of Paris, he will on with me 
that the candour of Bodinus is extraordinary in 
producing dee eee: diſotedit of a 
— primci : ; / ,vboforos arr e 
Nn was one Zedekiah a e enn 
bg! 3 | who 
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whb in preſence of the Emperor Lodowlek the 
pious in the year 856 Frallowed 4 pre- hter 
vn borſebtet , horſe and #ll, (boplemitbuitt guten 
Hrverthft Nay be did mote, he fwallowed-a 
cart 75d With'Hiy, Hes" and driverz (thn 
quogae v Nn rum epui l af Nurigd he 
cut Hf pecpltꝰs heads; hands and" Rat” which 
he fiſteficd on again in the eyes of all the court; 
Wullſt the blood was running from then, an in 
1 möôment the man fo maimed. appeared: whole 
art Unhurt ; he cauſed the Emperot to heai dhe 
ſound of hounds In Full chace with ſhouts of 
huntſmen and many other noiſes ini the Ari HAN 
in the midſt of winter ſhewod n d gürden in 
füll bloom with flowers and frust and birds 
ſihging in the trees; 4 ind Gereſtdble pibes of 
magic and very unworth cr um enperor to paſs 
' over” wich inipunity, fot he ſuffered the Jew 
Uoctor to eſcape. Als it is always\vight-wich- 'n 
man deals in the myettous' to qui his-mitho- = 
rity, I beg leave to inform the inerdduloud rea! 
der, (if any there dey that I take'theſs fits upon ; 
the credit of the Jearhed Joanhes"Fritheinivl, a 
very ſerious and refpectabſe author. One thore 
cafe itt Port ccc de me, Which I hall ſtate, 
and\then'releaſe. my readers from the eonzurers 
rifcle, and ue i the enſe of one Diodòtus, vul- 
gatly called Modorits; & Sicilian' conjure whb 
_—_ D 4 by 
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by ſpells and inchantments turned men into 

brute animals and metamorphoſed almaſt gyery 
thing. he laid bis hands on; this fellow, han 
the inhabitants of Catana would have perſuaded 
him to let them hang him quietly, and gantent- 
edly, as a conjurer and heretiq ought k un- 
ſel of the deyil and cowardly flew; amay to, Rye 
pantium by the ſhorteſt paſſage through the air 
to the great diſappointment of the ſpectators; 
being purſued by the officers of juſtice, ngt, ins 
deed through the air, but as juſtice is accuſtomed a 
to travel pede. claude, he took g ſecand flight, and 
alighting in che city of Catana was providentially 
caught hy Lee the, good biſhap of that £)ty, who 
throwing. hiza into, 2 fiery furnace, roaſted this 
ſtrange bird to the great edificatign. of all ber 
halfleys (ed tandem s lu, Cataqnenſe, epiſcaps, di: 
wad virtue e bmprevife ,captuc, freguenti in me- 
did urbe papal, in fornacem 1gneam, inisctus, is nis 
incendio confumpius oft h. This anecdote is to be 
ſaund in Thomas Fazellus, (lib. f. c. 2. and 
again . 3. dess. 1. run Sicmlarum) who 
cloſes. his account with the fallowing pious rey 
mark, naturally ariſing from. his ſubject, and 
which I ſhall ſet, down in his awn words Jö 
divine iuſtitis prevaluit, ot gui fo jndietbus forte 
minus jute ac matis eripuergh « ſqntii uiri mani ; 
bus elghy nou ſotuit. EIN I a 

J ce 
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< juſtice prevailed ; and he, who had ſnatched 
« hinaſelf out of the hands of judges,” who per- 
« haps were actuated by a zeal not fo juſt as it 
© ſhould be, SOARES eld pod 
e | | 


Ny XIV. 


Duic lo labor 2 ſuperis cantus berbaly PEI 
Spernendig timor  Cujus conimercia patti © = 
Obftriftes habuere DeosP Parere neceſſe oN, 
 Anjuuat? Ignotd tantum pietate merrniur, 
An tacitis valuere minis? Hor juris in amnes | 
EA illi ſuperos An habent bar carming certums 


. N N 


dee he , 
(ven. Hh vi. 49, Ke.) 


avm in m e paper ſtated 
ſome of the progfs, by which the ortho, 
dar theglogicians make good cheir charge of 
ſorcery againſt Heretigs, Jews and Mahometans, 
and ſheyn. from their authorities, faithfully and 
correctiy quoted, how naturally the deyil and 
nnn 
TM 8 
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the mother church of Rome; having alſo briefly 
deduced the hiſtory of magic from its origin and 
invention, and taken" ſome notice of whole pas- 
faves in holy writ, where ſorcerers and magici- 
ans are made mention of, I ſhall now proceed to 
a more intereſting part of my ſubje&, in which 
I ſhall lay open the arcana of the art magic, and 
ſhew what that wicked and myſterious compact 
is, on which it depends, and explain the nature 
of thoſe diabolical engagement, which a man 
muſt enter into before he can Sos 2 an adept 
in doncerʒ. ] * 
This compact or üg decent as grave und 
learged. authors inform us, is ſometimes made 
expreſsly with che great devil bimſelf in perſon, 
corporally preſent before witneſſes, who takes an 
bath of homage ànd allegiance from his vaſſal, 
and then endows him with the powers of magic: 
This was the caſe with a certain Arrigodeſe 
nobleman, which Heiſterback in his treatiſe upon 
miracles tells us he was a witneſs to, alſo of the 
Vidame Theophytus? in the year 537 „ 
by Sigitbert : Sometimes ſt is done by: memo 


or addreſs in writing, in the manner 6P Certain i 
Norman heretics,” who: wrote a petition \tothe 
Sybills, os chief dhe necrottiaieeR "THR pe- 
tition ſets forth chat, . WIIXK EAV the parties 
« underſighing hid io Lürtaln 'Wiclts - 


« and 
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and conditiqns and byr ſolemm engagement 
& bound themielyes d faichfally to perform the 
« ame, they now pray in che ſirſt place the rati- 
& fication of thoſe articles and conditions on the 
& part of the Sybills; and that they would be 
« pleaſed in conformity thereunto to order and 
« direct their under -· agents and familiars to do 
« ſuit and ſervice: to the contracting parties 
e agreeably to condition; and that: when they 
« would he promptly forth- ming, not im their 
* own ſhapes, to the annoyance and 1offence; of 
the contracting parties, but ſprucely and hand- 
4 ſomely, like (perſonable. geritlemen ; Alſo that 
<« the petiticders-might1be) diſcharged from the 
*:06 a circle r of confining themſebda ur theit᷑ 
te familiars within the ſame 2d hog ns ny P 
„ Secondh That the Sybills would be plealed 
te to affix fone ſeal or ſignaturd to theicoiwen- 
te tion, dy: which its power aud efficacy with 
their ſubſervient familiars might be -reridered 
& more ſecure and permanent. £3” To 
1.45 Thadly, That the petitioners: may be ex- 


& empted fram-alt danger Which might othert 


<« wiſe acerue to them, ſrome ti xivil · authority 
of magiſtrates or the inquiſuotial power of the 
church) 5 M. o: 1 11 gm to 260d, 


« Fourthly, 
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Fourty, that all the temporal -underta- 
« kings and purſuits of the petitioners in the 
t courts and councils of princes may proſper 
4 and ſucceed ; and that good luck may attend 
«them PR EI ant RR 
« profit and advantage. 
« Laftly, That —— forts ahay 
& have no power over them to do them hurt. 
That theſe conditions being granted and 
« performed, the petitioners on their part ſolemn · 
y promiſe and vow perpetual fealty! and alles 
« giance to their fovereigns, the -Sybills, as in 
* the convention itielf is more fully ſet forth ; 
tt and that they will faithfully, and fo long as they © 
6 ſhall live, mais a facrifice and oblation of one 
* kuman foul, every year to be offered. up on the 
day and hour of the day, in which this con- 
< vention ſhall be ratified and confirmed by the 
* Sybilhae powers; Provided always; That the 
5 * aid high and mighty powers ſhall fully and 
4 bona fide perfor what is therein ſtipulated 
« and agreed to on their parts in the n 
« 6g,” | 
This document is faithfully tranſlated: from 
Father Delrius's' Latin treatiſe Diſquifetiondm.. 
| Magicarum, Lib. 2. Queſt. 4: He ys that it 
was publicly burned at Paris together witch the 
books of magic it refers to, and he quotes the 
authority 
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authority of Greſpetus de odio Satan Diſcurſu 15. 
for a more particular account ; but as Creipetus a 
ꝗPE—E—2—̊— CP OOO RONNT 
further. 

In both theſe caſes, het Go ewe 
tract viva vere, or proceed by petition, the con- 
ditions are the ſame and conſiſt, as we are tald, 
in an expreſs renunciation of the Chriſtian creed; 
the baptiſmal rites are reverſed, and the devil, 
or his repreſentative, ſcratches ' out the craſs 
from the forehead with his nails, and re-daptives 
his vaſſal by a name of his own deviſing ; theſe 
acts ſome rag or remnane of his vaſlhl's gar- 
ment, as a badge of alſegiznce, and compels him 
to make the cath: within cirtle drawi upon the” 
ground, (which being a figure without begin- 
ning af end is a ſymbol of divinity) in nus circle 
the figure of ã croſs is to be traeec out; on which: 
dain j he then requeſts the devil to firike his 
name out of the book: of life, and infcribe it in 
the book of death ; he next promiſes to mae 
monthly or quarterly ſacrifices to the devil; which- 
female magicians or witches perform: by Tucking” 
out the breath of a new-borw male infant; bw 
proceeds to put ſome- ſerree mark upon M 
with Nn ee weed ths yn Wb 

Beaft 
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Beaſt or Antichriſt, in which mark there is | 
great potency, and in ſome caſes, according to 
lrenæus, it appears that the devil inſiſts upon 
cauterizing his diſciples in the upper membran 
of the riglit ear; in others, aecording to Ter- 
tullian, in the forehead; this being done the 
magician elect vows. eternal enmity againſt the. 
Euchariſt, 'the Blefled Virgin, the Saints, the. 
Holy Relics and Images, and forſweats confeſ- 
ſion for ever; upon which the devil ratifies his 
part of the compact, * the magie ceremony is 
complete. | 
On theſe conditions the devil ſeldom, if ever, 
takes 2. terrific. form, for fear of deterring his. 
votaries, and oftentimes appears in great beau- 
ty and with a very winning addreſs, as he did to 
"Theodore, Maillot, deputy governor of Lotraine, 
viſiting him in the ſhape. of a very pretty girl, 
(/epida etliberali forms: puella) and promiſing him 
4 certain great lady in marriage, with whom 
Maillot waz diftradtedly in love the canditions 
Kipulated, by the devil on this viſit were of a 
piece with the lovely form he aſſumed, for they 
cnſiſted in injunctions. only to perform all the 
Chriſtian and moral duties, to obſerve his meagre 
days, to fay his. maſſes, and be regular in his: 
confeſſions: Theſe unexpected Aipulations threw. 
Malt into ©. deep f deu his go, 


meſtic 
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meſtic chaplain, obſerving it, extorted from him 
a confeſſion of all that had paſſed, and piouſſy 
<ſluaded him from any further interviews of 
that ſort: Remigius, who relates the ſtory in 
his Dæmonolatria, gravely obſerves the judg-, 
ment of heaven ſoon overtook him in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, for his horſe fell down upon, 
ſmooth ground, and Maillot broke his neck 1 
the fall. | . 
As to the magic powers, which the devil i im- 
parts in return for theſe conceſſions of his vota- 
ries, theologicians have different opinions, ſome, 
giving more and ſome lefs credit to the miracle 5, 
but the general opinion amongſt them is that 
they are performed by the devil and his 8 
by the celerity of art and motion with which, 
one thing is ſubſtituted for another, hut that 
there is no new creation in the caſe. They do, 
nod doubt. but that there are certain figures, 


names and characters, which have a magical 


power, as the nine cauldrons, the names of the, 
four principal hinges of the world, the three- 


times- ſeyen characters of Mahometan device and 
many others; that there are rings and ſeals, 
which are amulets and charms, inſcribed with 
the names of Raphael, Salomon, Zachariah, Eli- 
zeus, Conſtantine, The Maccabees and gthers ; 
that certain ſigns in the Zodiae | engraved upon 


vi gems 
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gems have good or evil properties, for inſtance, 
Aries, Leo and Sagittarius make a man be- 
loved; Virgo, Taurus and Capricornus make 
him religious; Gemini, Libra and Aquarius 
produce friendſhip ; whilſt Cancer, Scorpio and 
Piſces create falſehood: The character of Sa- 
turn gives ſtrength ; Jupiter good fortune; Mars 
victory; Sol riches ; Venus prevents drowning, 
and Luna has the fame virtue with Venus: The 
figure of an aſs, engraved on a chryſolite, im- 
parts the gift of prophecy; that of à dragon 
gives riches, and that of a frog gives friend{hip : 
It was the prevailing opinion in Flanders that a 
marr born on Eaſter- eve had the gift of. curing: 
fevers ; fo had the feventh ſon, where no daugh- 
ter interpoſed; whereas the gift, which the kings 
of England had of touching for the evil, expired 
upon the hereſy of Henry the eighth, though 
William Tooker wrote books to prove that 
Queen Elizabeth, then on the throne, inherited 
this virtue with the crown; this doctrine of 
Tooker is ſtrenuouſſy controverted by Delrius 
the Jeſuit of Salamanca, and his argument is 
very logical and deciſive : Miyatula propria ſunt 
ertigſiæ Catholic; ſed Elizabetha eft extra ecclt= 
fam Catholicam, et'nulli dantur qui fit extra eccle+ 
am Catholicam; ergy Elizabethe nom dantur mi- 
taruz. Q. E. D. Again, Non poſſurt miruculs 
| feert 
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fieri ad confirmationem falſe fidei ; ed fiir, "quam 
profitetur Elizabetha, eft falſa fides; ergo ad con- 
\firmationem fidei, quam profitetur' Elizabetha,” non 
Piet Jer? eee e 
our defender? of the f —_ 

1t is acknowledged that ſorcerers and magict- 
ans can blight the grain, deſtroy the fruits of 
the earth and niake à bad harveſt, which Remi- 
gibs affares us is dene by rinkfilig bert dif 
in the air, which the Gzmon makes up wif fup- 
eri rf, wage we I * bs 
#10130 mA; 44% 

eee eee 
Deſiciuns aß carming fentis t r 
1 7 glandes, cantatag; vitibu⸗ 2 "| 
eurer a FAS ＋ — 


ec i« Winks cn light one e | 
And with enchantments dry the ſpringing well, 
Make grapes and acorns fall at arm 


#* And Arp uu orchards bare yrithout a hand.” 
eee eee 
up this powder or duſt for the witches, but are . 
particularly indulgent to them in the article of 
ground-mice, with which they devour \all the 
roots of the graſs and grain; that the gad-fly is 
always within call, and that they have plenty of 
wolves at command to ſend into any fold or 
flock they think proper to deſtroy: The learned 
Vor. II. E author 
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author doubts, if the devil aQually makes theſe 
— * nevg hut de, 7 n 
| wether, aud VE, TY 5 
ſport. EE ned to his with, . Wente b. 
probable the dzmons themſclueß execute. the, 
miſchief in the. ſhapey, of walves »(veri/amile vi- 
dttur demangs g qui ſpecie duping talem pauperiem 
faciugg) r- Tie tells, us chat; he. has, brought. many, 
witches, to. confeſs thaſe, things, and though he, 
ESSE 
uc meats 

of 9 feaſt, which the devil 1 

ſtill ne gives 1 bad account of Nis cookery, for 


that divine 1 ſeldom pe p e 2 
to be good, but. Toth 

uſt en moſtly wants . , 
ten without hread. 100 % g e e 


TT heretics' have Sasel) denied the 
copulation of wizards wich the female demons 


called Suteube 3 und u erf BY. 


or Incubi, yet the whole authocity. of | 
lic church wich che bull of . —. e VI., 

exprebly affrms it for 3 fat—( Cammonis tamen, 
has off. ſententia Patrum, Theologeru, et Phu. 
ſephorum doctorum et pra cddem fugngt bulla 1 
nacentii VIII.  Pontifics cantra e 
alſo an orthodox opinion, t 


YN 
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there is Hitle Achbt but that Lutter was the 
ſon of an Incubus. That witches Ae cartied” 
through the air by certain ſpelts'is Couffrmed by 
a hoſt of wityefles, and the opet4tlon'is generally 
performed by fineating the body with" à certain 
ointment, prepared by the demons z 

ee eee 
particularly” tulbarids of ladies uſing witchcraft,” 
and have folind thtmſclves Waftzd" up chininies* 
and through windows at 2 furi6us rate and trunf- 
ported ſomitlinies an hundred” mes fem their 
own homes: Many curious inſtanets micht be 
enumerated, bär having related 18 afp 1 for-" 


| bear e wehe bn 'my reader's paribhice aß, 


1113005 ri ' TTL 7? 


Tr e ig Wt 
have ſelecled theſe anecdoces and quotadions for ' 
the purpole' mertly of caſting 'a'ridiciile on the 
ſuperſtitzor-of the Catholic chufch; 1 can truly 
declare I did nür take” up the fubjet with any 
tuch defign, and holll the principle of religious 
animoſity in as much abliorrenes as "any man 
living. When 1 Mae fait due in my own d- 
fence, I think it necefüry to add, ut alf che ne- 
2 | 
laminous, are replete with the fam or greares 
Ade is fel These A] alt te 
rexbuing” is n 

_ 7 | 
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refined upon by ſubtlety, inſpired by ſuperſtition, 
ann ka e Gs pat 
heretics, upon whom this terrible engine of for 
cery has been turned with a ſpirit ts, 
that does no credit to the parties who employed, 
it, 

The kalk is that. the Chriſtian church in the 
early ages. ſoon diſcovered two important mat? 
ters of faith, in; the ſacred writings, which might. 
be made uſefyl weapons in her poſſeſſion ; I mean, 
miracles. and ſorceries; the one ſhe reſerved, to 

herſelf, the. other ſhe beſtowed upon her ene-,, 
mies and though there is every reaſon to con- 
clude chat doch had ceaſed in the world, ſhe; 
found her own intereſt was concerned i in i 
longing their exiſtence : The ages that ſucceed 
ed to the introduction of Chriſtianity were ind} 
caſt into the profoundeſt i ignorance. by che i irrup- 

tions of the barbarous nations, and credulity na- 
turally follows ignorance : the terrors of magie 
in thoſe dark times readily took bold of ſuperſti· 
4 tious minds ; every thing that the dawnings of, 
= ſcience ſtruck out in that night of reaſon, every 
1 thing that reviving art invented, even che little 
juggling tricks and deceptions, that light of hand 
performed to ſet the crowd agape and ſupport, a 
vagrant life in idleneſs, were charged to ſorcery, 
and tortures. pere employed to. farce out con- 


YN 
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devil and his agents. Thoſe:confeffions were 
undoubtedly made, and as full and circumſtantial 
as the inquiſitor choſe to preſcribe, and being 
publiſhed with! the authority of office had their 
influence with mankind and were believed; nay, 
it is but fair to ſuppoſe that the fathers and doc 
tors of the church themſel ves beheved them, and 
were ſincere in their endeavours to extirpate 

ſorcery, thinking that they did God ſervice, 
When we read of people being thrown alive 
into the flames for playing a few juggling tricks, 
which now would not-paſs upon the vulgar at a 
country fair, and the devil himſelf brought in to 
father the performance, it is ſhocking ta m 
nity and a violence to reaſon ; but we ſhall cru. 
elly err againſt, both by aſeribing all theſe acts 
to perſecution, when ignorance and credulity 
are entitled to ſo great a ſhare of them: The 
churchmen of thoſe ages were not exempt from 
the ertors and darkneſs of the time they lived in, 
and very many of them not only believed the 
ſorceries of the heretics, but ſwallowed the mi- 
racles of the ſaints: : The genius of the Catholic 
religion in this illuminated and liberal period is 
of a different complexion from hat the nature 
of my ſubject as dbliged me to diſplay 3 of the 
9 9 
E 3 prevail 
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prevail amongſt the profeſſors of that fyſtem of 


faith; the world abounds with examples, and-I 
am perſuaded, that if the tribunal of the Inquiſi- 


tion was put aſide, (a tribunal ſo diredily adverſe 


to the religion of Chrift) the hateful tenet of in« 
tolerancy would ſoon be done away, and a ſpirit 
of meekneſs and mercy, more 'conſentaneous to 
the principles of the preſent e N 
r prevail. il 


7 » 


Dy reviſing what hiſtory has delivered of the 


firſt poets of Greece we ſhall be able to 
form a very tolerable conjecture of the authors, 


whoſe works Piſiſtratus collected at the time he 
inſtituted his library in Athens; but before 1 
undertake this, it is proper to remark that ſome 
authorities, ancient as well as modern, have 


aſcribed the honour of compiling Homer's rhap- 


ſodies to Hipparchus the ſon of Piſiſtratus, and 

not to Piſiſtratus himſelf: I am not willing 

. over "the quellien without fore 

explanation of it. rs 

I be ancient authorities'I dd u ure Wet 

of Plato in his Hipparchus, and lian in the 
ſecond 
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ſecond article of his eighth book: The firſt is a 
naked aſſertion z the ſecond ſets forth mote cir 
cumſtantially That Hipparchus the fan. Piſi- 
ftratus was the fin, who brought Homer's. poems 
to Athens and made the rhapfadifts. rehearſe them 
in the general aſſembly of the Grecian ſlatas But 
this author, who is generally a faithful though 3 
minute collector of anecdotes, expreſaly contra- 
dicts himſelf in the fourteenth article of the chin 
piled the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer: Cicero 
in the quotation from bis Orator mentioned in a 
preceding paper gives'the credit ef the won tv 
Piſiſtratus; Suidas under the Article of Homer 
ſays Par varimes perſons were at" the | pairs of 
coliefting and arranging+.theſe books in ſuce eudin 
times, but 'of theſe Piſftratus of Athens tat the 
fFrft.—_Euftathius in his commentary on the Iliad 
the grammarians who compiled the Aliad, did it, os 
it is ſaid, by command of Pifi/tratus z that they cor» 


. refed it dt diſcretion, amd chat the principal 


(Comm. od Iliad lib. 1.) ber 
ror ; for it is well known — the- celebrated 
critic Ariſtarchus, as well as Zenodotus, lived 
. I ſhall 
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46 THE OBSERVER. N= x5: 
mention only one authority more on the fame 


ſide of the queſtion, which I take to be more 


deciſive than any of the foregoing, and this is an 


ancient epigrammatiſt, cho in a diſtich upon a 


ſtatue of Piſiſtratus celebrates him on this very 
account, and gives a very probable conjecture, 
chat this ſtatue was erected in commemoration 
of the great work of the above-mentioned com- 


pilation. (Aubol. lib. iv. cap. iv.) | $9 40d 


From theſe authorities, as well as from ftrength 
of circumſtance, it ſeems highly probable that the 
founder of the firſt public library ſhould be'ſtu. 
dious to enrich —— atnct 
the Iliad and Odyſſey. "= Bü 

This E 
ficult to execute, and attended with very con» 
ſiderable expence in the\ptogreſs af it. The 
rhapſodies of Homer were ſcattered up and down 
amongſt the cities of Greece, vhich the itine · 
rant poet had viſited, and were neceſſarily in 
very mutilated ſtate or recorded in men's me» 
mories after an imperſect manner and by piece - 


meal only: In ſome places theſe inoſtimable re- 


liques had been conſumed by fire; and in the 
lapſe of time it is natural to ſuppoſe they had 
ſuffered many injuries by accident, and not a few 


by interpolation. Solon himſelf is accuſed of 


kaving made inſertions in favour uf the A thoni- 


AM 
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ans for political purpoſes.” Nothing but the 
from oblivion, and Piſiſtratus by reſtoring Homer 
has juſtly made his own name the companion of 
the poet's in immortality : To his. ardour 'we 
are indebted for their preſent exiſtence. Under- 
about the ſeveral Grecian ſtates reciting, ſome 
an hundred, ſome a thouſand lines in detached 
paſſages of the Iliad and Odyſſey, he cauſed pub» 
lic proclamation to be made of his deſign to collect 
thoſe famous poems, offeririg a reward to every 
man, who ſhould bring him any fragment to aſſiſt 
his intended compilation, and appoiriting proper 
perſons; to receive their reſpective contributions, 
The reſort on this occaſion ſoon became prodi- 
gious ; Piſiſtratus however, ſill intent upon the 
work, adhered to his conditions, and let no man 
go away without his reward, though. the ſame 
paſſages had been furniſhed! ever ſo often hy 
others before him: The inſpectors of the work 
by theſe means had an oppartunity of collating 
one with the other, and rejecting what appeared 
ſpurious; upon collation: This was an office of 
great delicacy, and the ableſt men of the time 
were ſelected for that purpoſe, with liberal allow - 
ances for their trouble; they were: many in 


n H cute bis eres 
11 collection, 
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collection, and the rhapſodiſts ceaſed to come in, 
Piſiſtratus cauſed them all to aſſemble and pro- 


duce their ſeveral copies for general review: 
The whole was now arranged according to the 
natural order of the poems, and in that order 
ſubmitted to the final ſuperviſion of two perſons, 
who were judged moſt competent : The poem, 
thus compiled and corrected according to their 
judgment and diſcretion, was fairly tranſcribed 
and the copy with great ſolemnity depoſited in 
the library: Had the like care been extended to 
the Margites and the reſt of Homer's' poems, 
the world would probably have now been in 
poſſeſſion of them alſo; and it is fair to conelude 
from the circumſtance of their extinction, that 
both the Iliad and Odyſſey would have ſhared the 
fame fate, had not this event ſo happily taken 
place under the patronage of Piſiſtratus. Let us 
mark this æra therefore as the moſt important 


in the annals of literature, and let every man, 


who admires the genius A 
memory of Piſiftratus. - | 


Lycurgus we know brought Homer's poems 


cout of Aſia, and diſperſed them amongſt his 


'countrymen at Lacedzmon ; but Lycurgus con- 
Fidered theſe poems as a collection of maxims 
moral and political; he knew the influence, 


which poetry has over rude uncivilized tempers, 


and 


} 
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preludes towards'a conſtitution of government, 
led him to adopt and import the epic poems uf 
the Iliad and Odyſſey: He ſau they were of.a 
ſublime and animating eat, inſpiring principles | 
of religion, love of our country, contempt of 
death and every heroic virtue, that can digniſy 
man's nature; that they manifeſter] to Greece 
what misfortunes attended the diſuniom of ber 
powers, and what thoſe powers were capable of 
performing, when united; he wiſhed to ſee an 
indiffotuble alliance and compact of all the ſtates 
of Greece for their common glory and defence, 
but he wiſhed to ſee the ſtate of Sparta, like the 
ſons of Atreus, at the head of the league: In all 
theſe particulars the poems of Homer fully met 
his wiſhes and fell in with his views, and as he 
had made his obſervations on the manners and 
characters of the Aſiaties during his travels 
amongſt them, he perſuaded himſelf the time 
might come, when the united arms of - Greece 
would again prevail over the nations of the Eaſt, 
eſpecially when the natural bravery of te Greeks 
was ſtimulated by an heroic poem fo flattering 
to their weir +. and 1 to * 
bopes. 
Piſiſtratus on the other hand was: aftuated-by 

no 
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no fuch public principles ; but, though he had a 
not a patriotic, nir 
fuch works of genius as were worthy to be pre- 
ſerved, inſpired him with the ambition of being 
the editor of Homer's ſcattereS remains: This 
never once occurred to the Spartan legillator, 
who. valued them not as poems, but as precepts, 
in which, _ they were 2: n0 d W in 
The Athenian tyrant — of pht with 
the eye of a eritic, and perceiving they would 
the world had ever ſeen, he uſhered them into it 
with all the paſſion of an enthuſiaſt: As he evi- 
dently perceived they ineulcated no doctrines 
inimical to monarchy, on the contrary that they 
recommended acquieſcence under rule and obe- 
dience to diſcipline, he obliged the rhapſodiſts to 
rehearſe them publicly in the mf Oreces at- 
the great feſtival of the Panathenæa. rf 
The publication of Homer's Dune in this 
Nate of perfection was the cauſe that produced 
ſuch'a flow of compolitions, eſpecially. in the 
dramatic line; for, as I before ablerved, it ope- 
rated to the diſcouragement of epic writing, and 
few inſtances of any poems under that * 


* 
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Oayſſey: Men ef genius art not eaſily diſpoſtl 
to imitate what: they deſpaii of eq ualling ani 
the contemplation of 2 perſtt work in any 
branch of compoſition will of touiſe deter other 
adventurers from inferior attempts. 
made ſome advances before the compilation uf 
the Iliad and Odyſſey, but it received ſuch ie 
provement front thoſe poems, thut it is generally” 
aſſerted, and by Ariſtotle amongft others, to have; 
derived its origin from Homer; in the further 
progreſs of theſe - papers I ſhall fully examine! 
how that queſtion ſtands, for the; preſent it wil 
be my purpoſe to take a review of the tate of 
literature in Greece at this. \remarkable- period; | 
when Piſiſtratus founded his library in Athens 3 
a diſquiſition, which, | although it will carry u 
into times of very remote antiquity and of doubt 
ful biſtory, will I hope prove nat devoid df 
entertainment een to ſuch of my readers, as) = 
have not 2 e ene 
this nature H ποιι¹νj,¹öi to ochun och oval 
It is for the fake of fuck, end 1t)jiftics to'ths 
opinion I would wiſly to impreſs of the” amiable» 
character of Piſiſtratus, that I ſubjaim to. this 
paper ſome explanation of the term Tyrant, by 
which in a to hiſtory I have been 
| obliged 
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obliged to denominate him: The word acebrd- 
ing to our conſtrudion of it conveys the moſt” 
ollious idea, but when it was: applied tö Piſi- 
ſtratus it wasa title of royalty and not a term 
of repronch: In the age of Homer, Heſtod and 
the Greek poets of that date the word was not in 
ue; they uad no berm but Baffleus, which they 
applied even to the crurleſt of -deſpots, as the 
learned reader may be convinced of, if he will 
oonſult the Odyſſey, ¶ Rbap. E. 84.) "This is 2 
point of eriticiſm ſo well agreed upon by all 
philologiſts, that the Hymn to Mars, which 
ſome have, attributed to Homer, is by internal 
evidence nom fully convicted of being poſteriot 
to him, becauſe the term Tyramm is found in 
it. The word is ſaid to be derived from the 
Tyrrhenians and to have come into uſe about 
the age of Archilachas, who ſtouriſhed in the 
eightcenth Olympiad, many years fubſequent to 
Homer and prior to Pififtratus, at wich time, 
(viz, the age of Archilochus) Gyges, Tyrant of 
Lydia, was cthe firlt ſo intitied: For this We 
have the authority of Euphorion, a writer bor 
in the cxxvi Olympiad, and librarian to Anti- 
ochus the Great, king of Syria; 1 
— 3 10 
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ture in Greece antecedent to the time when 
Piſiſtratus founded his library in Athens. 
ported, into Greece from Pheenicia: This is 
aſcribed to the poet Linus; thia poet, according 
to the fabulous taſte of the times, was of divine 
origin, being reputed- the ſon of Apollo by 
Terplichore, according to other accounts of 
either Mercury, r Amphimares, by Urania 2 
If in a pedigree ſo doubtful we may chuſe for 
ourſelves, Mercury, as inventar of the lyrey 
ſeems to have a preferable claim to Amphimarus 
ar Apollo, for Linus is ſaid to have been the 
father of lyric poetry; he is alſo recorded as the 
inſtructor of Hercules in letters, but if the eden 
Orpheus was alſo his diſciple, he muſt have been: 
of too early. an age to have been contemporary 
with Hercules, for Orpheus is placed eleven 
ages before the ſiege of Troy. Hercules may 
have been inſtructed by the Theban Linus, wha 
was confuderably junior to this of Chalcedon 3 
Linus of Thehes wus the ſon of the poet Eu- 
molpus, and imparted to Greece the knowledge 
d ανν he allo! before the time of Hebod 


compoſed 
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compoſed a poem, in which he gives the gene- 
alogy of the deitzes; all we know reſpecting it is 
that it differs in ſome particulars from Heſiod's 
"Theogony : He paid dearly ſor the honour 
being Hercules's preceptor, for that deifi 


hero put Linus to death; though he gave the 
genealogy of the heathen gods, he is ſuppoſed to 


have — FRG ek WES | 
the Supreme Being. 994 125 If 

Of the name of o eee eee 
no fewer than five epic poets; their-hiſtories are 
involved in fable; and their diſtinctions uncertain 
and obſcure. The Tbracian Orpheus, h is 
the elder of the tame, is ſaid to have been the 
diſciple of Linus and to have lived beſore the 


Trojan war eleven ages: He was a prophet as | 


well as a poet, and inſtituted many -cefemonies' 


in the Pagan theology; he: delivered precepts in 


verſe relative to the modes of initiation: The 
myſterious rites of Ceres and Bacchus are ſup- 
poſed to have originated with him, but as it is 
pretty clear that theſe rites were Egyptian, they 
might be introduced, but not invented, by Or- 
pheus. at d 
ü Orphens was GinvapndiClothaus 
or. Arcas, and was alſo of Thracian extraction 3 
he is faid to have flouriſhed two generatiens be- 
fore the fiege of Troy; he alſo was an heroic 
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poet and wrote fables and hymns addreſſed to 
the deities. Orpheus Odryſius and Orpheus 
Camarinzus were epic poets, but he, who was 
arity at the Athenian court; he is ſaid to hae 
poems de Lapidibus no in our hands. 
The antients, in the true ſpirit of fable, 
Orpheus's lyre, and almoſt all the Roman poets 
have echoed his praiſes in the fame fanciful. 
ſtrain. Ovid gives us a liſt of foreſt trtes that 
danced to his lyre, as long as a gardener's en- 
lendar: ¶ Metam. fub. 2. ib: 10.) Seneca in his 
Hereules Furens gives him power over woods, 
rivers, rocks, wild beafts- and infernal ſpixits, 


| (Here; Fur. 569;) Horace adde to theſe" the 


winds, and Manilius places his lyre amongſt he 
conſtellations, having enumetated all its ſuper- 
natural properties in the following ſhort but 


re a pid l e l. 0 
* Sidera conſpicitur, gud quondam a 
one quod attiderar cantu; Maneſy; yer igfor ** 7 
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Tune fboas et. ſaxa trahens, nunc. fiderg duct. 


i Et rapit immenſum mundi revulubilis orbem. 5 
1 Mun. 
Of the name of Maſaus there were alſo ſeve- 
yal poets ; the elder, or Athenian Mufrus, fon 
of Antiphemus, was the ſcholar of Orpheus. 
addreſſed to the ſervices of religion ; their bymns 
were chaunted as parts of divine worſhip, and 
the power of divination was afcribed to them, as 
the natural tribute of a barbarous multitude to 
men of ſuperior and enlightened talents: The 
knowledge of ſimples and their wſe in healing 
diſeaſes or wounds was amongſt the arts, by - 
which theſe early benefaQtors to mankind at- 
trated the reverence of the vulgar, and Muſfieus 
is ſaid to have compoſed a poem on the cure of 
diſeaſes : This Mufenus was the father of Eu- 
molpus, and it will be found by them, who have 
curiaſity to ſearch into the records of theſe an- 
tient bards, that the great prerogatives of pro- 
phet and poet deſcended regularly through cer- 
tain families after the manger of the Eaſtern and 
Jewiſh caſts. Euamipur, who was of this family, 
deſides the hymns and verſes he compoſed upon 
che myſteries of, Ceres and Bacchus, poſſeſſed 
| the art of (iyination eee eee 
palm; an art of Egyptian origin. 


—— — 
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Tbamyria the for of Philammon, is reckoned. 
the time of Homer: He compoſed a long poem, 
conſiſting of neui three thouſund lines; intitled 
The Theology; but as this could not be den- 
minated an epic poem, and 2s no record remains 
of any compeſition-of his in that branch of po- 
etry, it is a great doubt whether it is not owing- 
to the fitions of "the eafly grammarians, who 
were induſtrious to detract from the originality 
of Homer's epic, that 'Thamyris and fo many 
others are enumerated under that deferiptioir of 
poets: antecedent to Homer; for forme accounts 
make Thamyris the eighth epic poet prior to 
Homer, a authority to wien no credit ſeems 
due. 

Marſfyas r 
lived in the time of the Argonautic expedition, 
but they, as well as Ampbhion, are more erle- 
brated for their muſical talents and inventions, 
than for their {kill in poetry : Or Diniodecus, 
Phemius and Aſbolus the Centaur, fiippoſed to 
mr I find no 
particulars, 

The ext tim, in/which- Hed Eved, as;te- 
ferring to the age of Homer, remaint-a-pdinit! of 
controverſy in the chronology- of the / poets: 
ee 

F 2 ſome 
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ſome - ſuppoſed to have written in competitivn 
with Homer, muſt place him as-his:contempo=: 


rary ; the beſt authorities fix him in à period 


ſdmewhat antecedent to Homers; Aulus Gel- 
lius inclines to the opinion of Heſiod being po- 


terior to Homer, but Ariſtophanes in his comedy 
of The Frogs places Homer in order of time 


after Heſiod: He introduces the poet Æſchytus 


reciting the praiſes of Orpheus in the firſt place, 
ſecondly of Muſzus, thirdly'of Heſiod, and laſtly 
of Homer, which order of placing them the old 
ſcholiaſt "interprets to apply to the times, in 
e PRA: derbe rue 


| «« The holy rites of worldip Orphevs wught, | 
% And warned me to abſtain from human blood 
« In diyination and the healing arts, 2 
«© Muſzus was my maſter: Hefiod gave | 1 
% The uſeful leſſon how to till theearth, 
% And mark' the ſeaſons when to ſow the gran, 
And when to reap; but Homer, bard divine! 
Gods, to what heighth he ſoars, whilſt he arrays 
| „The warrior bright in arma, direſts the fight,  . -. « 
3 . heroic virtue fires the ſoul 1” 


" (AzzsTora, Fx os. y 
ine 


The bards of the Orphean family and others 
of high antiquity employed their talents in com- 
poſing: hymns and offices of devotion 3! and it is 
© " natural that ſuck ſhbuld be the firſt uſe und ap- 

3 licat 


-.w4 * - 
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| plication of the powers of poetry; the reaſon: is 
good on both.fides why there thould in all times 
have ſubſiſted an alljance between poetry and 
prayer, Metre aids and is adapted to the me- 
mory ; it accords to muſic and is the vehicle of 
enthuſiaſm; it makes the nioral/dofrines, of re- 
more profound; it can render truth more awful 
and 5 more impoſing: If the eaſtern 
nations have ſet apart a language for their priefts 
and dedicated it 28 ſacred to the purpoſes of 
prayer, we may well believe that the antient 
heathen bands, who were chiefly Aſiatie Greeks, 
performed religious rites and ceremonies: in me- 
tre, with accompaniments of muſic,” to which 
they were devoted in the extreme: The hymns 
of David and. the patriarchal prophecies were in 
metre, and ſpeak for themſelves ; we have the 
fame authatity for knowing that the Chaldean 
worſhip was accompanied with muſic ; the fact 
does not need illuſtration ; the divinations of 
Muſrus and the hymns of Orpheus were of the 
fame character; initiations were performed, ora- 
cles were delivered and even lays promulgated 
in. verſe ; The influence of poetry over the hu- 
man heart is oo val with it, not limited by time 
or country, but univerſal to the world in all its 
n it is the language of 
F 3 rapture, 
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rapture, ſprings with invention and flows with 
devotion ; the enthuſiaſt in love or glory, breaks 
forth into it: ſpontaneouſly, and the voice of la- 
mentation, attuned m falls A = 
into numbers. | 
When I am peaking of the Ge N 
or Diviners, it is not poſſible to paſs over the 
Sill, the moſt extraordinary in this order of 
bards; their oracles have been agitated by the 
veneration and '\refpe&t by the Greeks firſt, and 
afterwards by the Romans: Heathen writers and 
ſome of the firſt and moſt reſpectable ſathers of 
the Chriſtian Church refer to hem without he 
ſitation, and the faRt of their exiſtence reſts upon 
ſuch ftrength: of teſtimony, as ſeems to amaunt 
to hiſtorical "demonſtration and univerſal aſſent. 
It appears that the Delphie and Erythrean Sybille, 
the Trojan war: Tbe verſes of the Erythrean 
Sybill, foretelling the coming of Chriſt, are ſeri- 
ouſly referred to by Euſebius and St. Auſtinz 


they are thirty-three in number, and now in ouy 
hands, She, who was ſuppoſed to have offered 
the nine volumes of oracles to Tarquinius Prif« 
cus at Rome; was the Cumzan ; the Chaldzan, 
Perſie or Hebrew Sybill propheſied of Alexan- 
* Macedon; the W 


C ( 


with 


— 
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P radios: Weeds 
later periods. _ 

. Oracles: there is mighs 
room to doubt; ſuch à politicat engine in ch 
hands of the priefts and t a c, deff 


under the direction of the Patrician order, offer 


ed opportunities: for \abuſe row tenipting u be 
;tkfioed in 2 coriſtivition W ſabjelt o Süpuhe 

commetions ; it is true they were ſparingly up- 
plied to, and never brought out but in prefling 
exigencies, yet thoſe exigencies mid the blind 
idolatry of the people encouraged the abuſe by 
its pradficability as well as. by ity expedience, 


There ms a paſlage in Cicero's private. letters, 


which makes: confefion to this very pn. Th 
with the. Capicot itſelf, in which they were G8 
poſited ; the fubſtitates, which were collected im 
Greece ani? many other parts of che World to-re- 
place them, were fmally burnet by * 


- the: reign of the emperor Honorius. 


emen be dont en ue 
der the charadter of Sybilline Otacles; muſt be 
cautiouſly admitted; their authenticity-is dubi- 
ous in moſt parts, evidently ſictitious in mam, 
but ſome paſſages have by great authorities been 
conſidered as genuine: Tho great eritio Bentley 
ſpeaking — TY diſſortation 


7 * 
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an Phalaris, calls the Sybilline Oracles now extant- 
clumſy cheats : The learned profeſſor Whiſton 
ſome addreſs ; he ſeparates certain parts, which he 
believes to be genuine, and his argument merits: 
ſerious conſideration ; I am aware that this 
author muſt be heard with reſerve in matters of 
prediction, foraſmuch as he lived long enough” 
to ſee two completions of his on Milennium: 
He traces the interpolated. paſſages however with: 
conſiderable ſagacity and imputes them with good 
appearance of reaſon to the heretical ſectaries of 
the fourth century; thoſe,” which he adopts: as 
genuine, he tranſlates into literal proſe, and they - 
are Curious records; External teſtimonies make 
Krongly in favour of theſe paſſages, and it is re- 
markable that the ſagacity of critics have urged: 
no internal characters in evidence againſt them. 
The. elder Syhill has predictions of Homer and 
the Trojan war; their ſtile much reſembles that 
of Homer himſelf, and -antient writers do not 
ſcruple to ſay that Homer borrowed feveral of 
theſe Sybilline lines and inſerted them in his po- 
em, as the Sybill herſelf foretells he would do in 
the following words, viz.-Then an old lying 
writer. ſhall appear in that time again, counter-. 

Jeiting bis country, being alſo  dim-fighted + He 
Hall have. much wit and eloquence, and ſhall cam 


poſe 
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poſe a wiſe poem, made up of two-parts, and bo ſhalt: 


ſay he was born at Chios 3 and he ſhall uſe the fame 


verſe: He ſhall be the fd that fſball*nuch adored 
the commanders in the war ly bis praiſes, Priamus's. 


ſon Heetor and Achilles rhe: fon of altas and all 


others who are famous in war, and be ſhall make the: 
Gods to affift them, writing faiſtly\in every things: 
(Lib. Or. lib. viii. v. 357 ad 3589.)) 
This is amongft the paſſages which» Mr., 
Whiſton thinks genuine; it is curious at leaſt, 
and the reader muſt ſubictibe as much or little 
of his belief to it, as he thinks it deſerves; but o 
the actual exiſtence of theſe antient prophetpiÞy- 
he will find ſufficient teftimony, and if he chien 
to cloſe with the tranſlator in his deductiona, he 
prophets to the nation of the Fetus from Mafes ta 
Gentile propheteſſes to the Gentiles, for their guid- 
ance 1 AR IE $44 . es gs 
bersg>wm'2 bay + aw 


| 1 ſhall: chene in genetal, that des Sybiſline 
oracles are illuminated and ſupported by the 


fourth Eclogue of Virgil, which by the beſt 


opinions is decided not to allude to Heſiod's 
poems, as ſome have interpreted it. The-Sybill 
chaunted her oracles, ſtanding on a ſtone, in 4 
Wild maantier end with de voice of ape the 
G frantic ; 
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frantic : Theſe oracles declate the deſolation bf 

empires, and the various convulſions of nature 
by earthquakes, inundations and volcanoes : 
Some revolutions are diſtinftly pointed out, 
other things are ſhadowed diftantly and in ob- 
feurity z but what is moſt extraordinary upon 
the whole is, that certain events in times; that 
muſt have been poſterior to the compoſition of 
theſe verſes, even admitting them to be ſpurious, 
ſeem to fulfil theſe predichons in a very fingular 
manner. The following paſſage, relative to the 
conflagration, roſurrection and renovation of all 
things is ſelected from the fourth book of ora 
cles, which Mr. Whifton judges to be genuine; 
I give. the tranſlation in his words, viz. F you 
i not be perſuaded by me, O men of an tvil 
advices with a perverſe mind, a fire ſhall come inia 
the world, and theſe figns ſhall appear in it, favordy 
and the ſound of a trumpet, when the ſun riſes, and 
all the world all hear a bellnwing and vehement 
noiſe, au the earth Mall burn; and after the fire 
hath deſtroyed ail mankind, and all cities and rivers + 
and ſeas ſhall be foot and afbes, and God hall artin- 
guiſb this immenſe fire, which he bad kindled, at of 
theſe bones and aſhes God fall again form mem; and 
when. he hath made them as they were before, then 
es the 4 bez in which God ſhall act jufthy, 
Judging 
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judging the world again ; and theſe men, who have 
lived wickedly, the cart fhatl cover them ; but they 
who are righteous ſhall live again on the earth, 
Gel giving e eee 
au derm is that man! whe t be in bing at 
that time. 

In conclufion I think it a fair remark to be 
the evidence there is of interpolations in ſeveral 
parts of them makes ſtrongly far the prefump- 
and genuine verſes, uttered by true or pretended 
propheteſſes, called Sybills, whereupon theſe ſe; 
veral forgeries were grounded; The aſſent of 
the learned, both Heathen and Chyiſtian, cor- 
toborates this opinion; but whether the copy 
now in our hand does or does not contain any 
genuine lines of theſe” Sybills, -is u queſtion T 
will not now take on myſelf to diſcuſs ; all that 
need be faid on this point at preſent is, that there 
are ſome paſſages, whoſe antiquity is eftabliſhed 
by the references and quotations'of the old Hen- 
then writers, and againſt which no objections 
can be drawn from the rage errors 
marks of the ext.” | 
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HE firſt effuſions. of 1 being been 
addreſſed to prayer and worſhip, to the 
ae and genealogies: of the deities, to reli. 
gious rites, ſacrifices and initiations, and to the 
awfyl promulgation of oraclẽs by  enthufiaſtic 
Sybills, chaunting-forth to the aſtoniſhed multi- 
tude their tremendous denunciations, the tinie 
Mas NOW in approach, when that portion of di- 
vine jnſpiration, which ſeems: to be the moving 
ſpring of don . eee 
partment, 
When the — neee 
and better qualified by judgment and experience, 
and the thoughts, inſtead of being hurried along 
by the furious impulſe of a heated fancy, began 
to take into ſoher contemplation the worldly 
actions of men, and the reydlutions and changes 
of human events, operating upon ſociety, the 
poet began to prepare himſelf by forethought 
and arrangement of ideas for the future purpoſes 
of compoſition: It became his firſt: buſineſs to 
contrive a plan and ground-work for: the ſtruc. 
ture of his poem; he ſaw that. ĩt muſt: have uni- 
formity, ſimplicity and order, a beginning, 'a 
middle and an end; that the main object muſt 
mo” 55 be 
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be intereſting and important, that the incidents' 
and acceſſary parts muſt hinge upon that object, 
and not wander from the central idea, on which 
the whole ought to reſt ; that a fübject corre- 
ſponding thereto, when elevated by language, 
ſuperior to the phraſe and dialogue of the vulgar, 
would conſtitute a work more orderly and bet- 
ter eonſtructed, than what aroſe from the ſudden 
and abrupt effuſions of unpremeditated verſe. * 

In this manner Homer, the great poet of anti- 
quity, and the father and founder, as I muſt 
think, of epic poetry, revolving in his capacious 
mind the magnificent events of the Grecian a- 
ſociation for the deſtruction of Troy, then'freſh' 
in the tradition, if not in the memories of his 
contemporaries, planned the great deſign of his 
immortal Iliad. With this plan arranged and 
ſettled in his thoughts beforehand, he began to 
give a looſe to the force and powers of his im- 
gination in ſtrains and rhapſodies, which by fre- 
quent recitation fixed upon his memory, and, 
as he warmed with the advancing compoſition, 


he ſallied forth in ſearch of hearers, chaunting 
his verſes in the aſſemblies and cities,” that re- 


ceived him; his fancy working out thofe won- 
derful examples of the ſublime, as he took his 
ſolitary migrations from place to place: When 
he made his paſſages by ſea, and committed 
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himſelf ta the terrors of the ocean, the grandeſt 
ſcenes in nature came under his view, and his 
plaſtic fancy, ſeizing every object that accorded. 
to its purpoſes, melted and compounded it into 
the maſs and matter of the work, on which. his 
brain was labouring: Thus with nature in his 
eye, inſpiration at his heart and contemplation 
ever active, ſecured by ſolitude againſt external 
interruption, and undiſturbed by worldly cares 
and concerns from within, the wandering bard 

performed what time has never equalled and 
> poſterity will remain the flandard of 
perfetion.— Hunc nemo in magnis ſublimitate, in 
paruis propriectate, ſuperauverit : Idem latus ac 
preſſus, jucundus et gravis, tum copia tum brevitats 
mirabilis ; nec poetics modo ſed oratorid wirtute 
eminentiſſumus. ( Quint. lib. x.) „Him no one 
« ever excelled in ſublimity on great topics, in 
« propriety on ſmall ones; whether diffuſed or 
e compreſſed, gay or grave, whether for his 
< abundance or his brevity, he is equally to be 


« admired, nor is he ſupereminent for poetical 


« talents only but for oratorical alſo.” 
There is no doubt but Homer . 
poems beſides his Iliad and Odyſſey: Ariſtotle, 
in his Poetics decidedly aſcribes The Margites 
to Homer; but as to the Ilias Minor and the 


Cypriacs, though it is evident theſe poerhs were 


in 
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in his hands, yet he ſeems ignorant of their au- 
thor ; the paſſage I allude to will be found in the 
twenty-third chapter of his Poetics ; he is com- 
paring theſe two poems with the Iliad and Odyſ« 
ſey, as furniſhing ſubjects for the dratna, and ob 
ſerves that the ftage could not properly draw” 
above one or at moſt two plots for tragedy from 
the Iliad and Odyſſey reſpectively, whereas many 
might be taken from the Cypriacs, and he enu- 
merates to the amount of ten, which might be 
found in the Ilias Minor: It is evident by he 
context, that he does not think either of theſe 
poems were compoſed by Homer, and no leſs 
evident that he does not know to whom- they 
are to be aſcribed ; their high antiquity therefore 
mn IE 
has put out of doubt. ö 
The Ilias Minor appears to have been a 
poem, which includes the taking of Troy and 
the return of the Greeks: The incidents of the 
Aneid, as far as they refer to the Trojan ſtory, 
ſeem to have been taken from this poem, and in 
particular the epifode of Sinon, which is amongſt . 
the dramatic ſubjefs mentioned by Ariſtotle 2 
The controverſy between Ajax and Ulyſſes for 
the armour of Achilles was copied by Ovid from 
the ſame poem. If this work is not to be givers 
to Homer, we muſt believe it was wiitten-fince = 
4 the 
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the Iliad, from the evidence of its title; but if 
the author's name was loft in Ariſtotle's time 
his antiquity is probably little ſhort of Ho- 
mer's : Some ſcholiafts have given this poem to 
Leſches; but when Leſches I IO 

country he was I find no account. 
The Cypriacs are ſuppoſed to contain the. 
love-adventures of the Trojan ladies during the 
ſiege, and probably was a poem of fiction He- 
rodotus has an obſervation in his ſecond book 
upon a paſſage in this poem, in which Paris is 
faid to have brought Helen from Sparta to Troy 
in the ſpace of three days, whereas Homer 1 
they were long driven about on their voyage 
from place to place; from this want of corre- 
ſpondence in a fact of ſuch conſequence, Hero- 
dotus concludes upon fair grounds of criticiſm, 
that Homer was not author of the Cypriacs, 
though Pindar. aſcribes it to him: Some give 
the Cypriacs to Hegeſias of Salamis, others to 
Staſinus a poet of Cyprus, and by ſome Homer 
is ſaĩd to have given this poem, written by him 
ſelf, by way of portion to his daughter married 
to Staſinus; this daughter of Homer was called. 
Arſephone, and his ſons Theriphon and Theo- 
laus: Nævius tranſlated the Cypriacs into Latin 
verſe : Many. more poems are aſcribed to Hes 
1 which would be tedious to . 
75 they 
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they are enumerated by, Suidas, whom the reader, 
if his nm 
ſult. | 
As to any other or perſonally re- 
ſpeRing this great poet, it has been given to the 
world ſo ably by the late Mr. Wood in his eſſay 
on the original genius and writings of Homer, that 

I can add nothing on the occaſion, except the 
humble recommendation of my judgment in its 
favour. The internal evidence which, this eflayiſt 
adduces to fix the birth- place and early reſidence 
of his poet in Tonia, is both learnedly. colleQed 
and ſatisfactorily applied: He obſerves that Ho- 
mer in his general manner of deſcribing. the 
geography of countries, ſpeaks, of.them as moro 
or leſs diſtant in praportion to their bearing from 
lonia ; he deſcribes. Zephzrus 68 3 rude und 
boiſterous Wind. Meviegirem, Thrace this 
circumſtance. had been urged againſt Homer as 
x proof of hig error ia geography, and: the ſoſt 
and gende quality of Zepbyrus, ſo often cele- 
brated by poets. in all times, is quoted - in aid 
of the charge; but the ſagacity and local know- 
ledge of Mr, Wood divert the accuſation, and 
turn it into an argument for aſcertaining the, ſpot 
of Homer's nativity and reſidence, by reminding 
us, that when the poet deſcribes. the, wind blow- 


ing from the [Thracian mountains upon the 
—_ G Egean 


vr 
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Mgean' ſea, it muſt of courſe be a Weſt wind 
in reſpect to Ionia, from which eircumſtanee he 
draws his conſequence that Homer was an Ioni- 
an. This argument muſt ſurely be ſatisfactory as 
to the place, in which the poem was written; and 


when we have located Homer in Tori, whilft 


he was employed in writing his poem, we have 
one point of doubt at leaſt cleared wp in his hiſ- 
tory to our conviction, and his accuracy in one 
ö eme 
of critics - 

; Having eftablited this point, vie. an Rd 
was an Aſiatie Greek, inhabiting the ſea coaſt, 


or an ifland on the coaſt of This, and having - 


vindicated his accuracy in geographical knows» 
fedge, the ingenious author of the eſſay proceeds 
to ſhew, by way of corollary from his propoſition 
thus demonſtrated, that Homer muſt hive been 
1 great traveller; wat geographicd knowledge 
was in thoſe d ys no alth&rwiſe do be acquired; 
chat he appears te have been thoroughly con- 
verſant in the arts of building and navigating 
ſhips, as then underſtood ind practiſed; and that 
his map of Greece, which both Strube, Apol- 
lodorus the Athenian, Menogenes und Demetri- 
us of Scepfis iluftrated in ſo diffuſſve n man- 
ner, puts it out of doubt, that he muſt have 


viſited the feveral countries amt furveyed them 
* os with 
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with attention, before he could heve laid them 
it is, that ſo great was the authority of Hamer's 
original chart, that it was a la in ſame cities 
that the youth ſhould learn it by heart; that So- 
lon appealed to it for eſtabliſhing the tight of 
Athens to Balamis in preference to the claims of 
the Megarenſians; and that berritarial 'propefty 
by refecring to this Hameric- chart: Another 
lively delineations of national charafter, which 
he obſbrveb are marked with ſuch (reciſion and 
(upported- throughout with ſuck ciſiſteney, as 
not to allow us to think that he cν¹ũ have acs 
quired this 'knowledge of mankind _—__ 1 

other fource but his own Hv nns. 
| Ivie wwe — — 
— tb qutdigs it is mem conjecture 
at the time he lived ; chere is nothing in his 
works that favours this conjecture, and in ſuch 
2 caſe ſilende js ſomething move than negative: 
The retention of ſuch) compoſitions is certainly 
an aſtuniſhing effort of the human memory; but 
inſtances are not wanting af the like nature in 
capable of being expanded by habit and exercite 
6 2 to 
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to an extraordinary and almoſt unlimited com- 

| paſs. | Unwritten compoſitions were always in 
verſe; and metre was certainly uſed in aid of 
memory. It muſt not however be taken for.a 
conſequence, that writing firſt: came into uſe 
when Pherecydes and Cadmus firft.compoſed 'in 
proſe, as ſome have ĩmagined] for it undoubtedly | 
obtained before their time, and was yy 
brought into Greece from. Phcenicia, - 

The engraving of the laws of Draco is ſup- 
poſed to have been the firſt application of that 
art; but it was a work of labour, and required 
the tool of the artiſt, rather than the hand of the 
penman. Thales and Pythagoras leſt us no 
peopled it with płũloſophers. The unwritten 
ſitions of that ſurt were committed to writing. 
Bolon's laws were engraved in wood or ftone, 
and there appears to have been but one table of 
them. Of Lycurgus's regulations there was no 
written record; the mind of the judge was the 
depoſitary-of the law. Draco publiſhed his laws 
in Olymp. xxxix; Piſiſtratus died in Olymp. 
lxiii: A century had nearly paſſed between the 
publication of thefe: laws and the firſt inſtitution 
of a public library at Athens; great advances 

| no 
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no doubt were made within that period in the 
art of writing; nevertheleſs it was by no means 
an operation of facility in Piſiſtratus's time, and 
his compilation of Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey 
was 2 work of vaſt labour and of royal expence: 
The book remained at Athens as a princely mo- 
nument of his munificence-and love of letters; 
his library was reſorted to by all men of ſcience 
in Greece, but copies of the work were not 
circulated till the time of the Ptolemies ; even 
Alexander of Macedon, When he had poſſeſſod 
himſelf of a compleat copy of his favorite poet; 
locked it up in the rich cheſt, of which he had 
deſpoiled King Darius, as the moſt worthy caſe, 
in which he could incloſe-fo' ineſtimable a trea- 
ſure: When à copy of Homer was conſidered 
by a prince as a poſſeſſion ſo rare, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed his written works were in many hands: 
As for the detached rhapſodi es, which Lycurgus 
in more early times brought wich him out of 
Aſia, they muſt haue been exceeding imperfect, 
though it is to be preſumed they were in wri- 
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ROM the: ſcarcity of tranſcribers in the 
time of Piſiſtratus, and the difficulties of 
collecting and compiling poems, which exiſted 

only in the memories of the rhapſodiſts, we are 
led: to conſider; the inſtitution of the Athenian 
Library, as @ moſt noble and important work; 
at the ſame time, when we reflect how many 
the fidelity of- memory, we ceaſe to wonder that 
we have ſo many more records of names than of 
works. Many'poets are enumerated antecedent 
ta the time of Homer; ſome. of, theſe, have been 
already — — ů — 
Conjeturey/and even Bs, have inked 
ouſly ſet ta work by grammarians and others 
within the Chriſtian 2zra. to foutid a charge of 
plagiariſm againſt Homer, and to diſpute his 
title to originality. We are told that Corinnus, 
who was a ſcholar of Palamedes, inventor of the 
Doric letters, compoſed a poem called the Iliad, 
whilſt Troy was ſtanding, in which he celebrates 
the war of Dardanus againſt the Paphlagonians, 
and * — formed himſelf upon his model, 
| claſely 
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cloſely copying him: It is aſſexted hy others, 
that he availed himſelf of the poems of Dictys 
the Cretan, who was of the family of Idomeneus, 
and lived in the time of the Trojan war: But 
of his conteſt with Heſiod, and oſ the prize being 
decreed againſt him; Orpheus, Muſeus, Eu- 
molpus and Thamyris, all of Thrace ; Marſyas, 
Olympus, and Midas, all of the Ionian fide of 
the Meandet, were poets antecedent to Homer 3 
ſo were Ampliien, Demodoeus, Philammon, 
Phemius, Ariſtieus author of the Arimaſpia, Iſa- 
tides, Drymon, Aſbolus the Centaur, Eumiclus 
the Cyprian, Horus of Samos, Proſnautis of 
Athens, and the celebrated Sybill. 
The fire pee whe atd-gameaily Bed ip 
maſters of epic poetry, are Homer, Antimachus 
the Colophonian, Panyaſts of Halicarnaſſus, Pi- 
ſander of Camirus, and Heſiod of Cum: And 
all theſe were natives of the Afiatic coaſt. 
Before I ceaſe ſpeaking of Homer, I cannot 
excuſe myſelf from ſaying ſomething on the ſub - 
ject of Mr. Pope's tranſtation, which will for | 
ever remain a monument of his excellence” in 
the art of verſification: It was an arduous un- 
dertaking, and the "tranſlator entered upon it 
with a candid confeflion that he was——utterly in- 


oxalls of ding ſetters Hey Þ ke alis fays— 
G4 That 
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That if Mr. Dryden had tranſlated the "whole 
work, he would no more have attempted Homer 
after him than Virgil, his verfion of whom (nat- 


withſtanding ſome human errors) is the moſt noble 


and ſpirited tranſlation he knows in any language, 
This is a declaration, that reflects as much ho- 
nour on Mr. Pope, as it does on Mr. Dryden 
great as his difficulties were, he has nevertheleſs 
executed the work in ſuch a manner as to leave 
ſtronger reaſons why no man ſhould attempt a 
like tranſlation of Homer after him, than there 
were. why he ſhould not have undertaken it after 
Mr. Dryden. One thing above all ſurprizes me 
in his execution of it, which is The Catalogue of 
the ſhips; a difficulty that I ſhould elſe have 
thought inſurmountable in rhime; this however 
he has accompliſhed in the ſmootheſt metre, and 
a very curious poem it is: No further attempt 
therefore remained to be made upon Homer, but 
of a tranſlation in blank verſe or in litetal proſe; 


a contemporary of eminence in the republic of 


letters has lately given a proſe tranſlation of the 
Iliad, though Mr. Pope had declared in his pre- 
face that no literal tranſlation can be juſt to an 


excellent vriginal in a ſuperior language. It is 


eaſy to ſee what Mr, Pope aims to obtain by 
this poſition, and we muſt interpret the expreſ- 
lion of the word ju/? to mean that no ſuch literal 

tranſlation 


- 
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tranſlation can be equal to the fpirit, though it 
ſhall be ja to the ſenſe of its original: He 
knew full well, that no tranſlation in rhime 
could be literal, and he was therefore intereſted 
to premiſe. that no literal tranſlation” eould' be 
juſt ; whether he has hereby vindicated his own 
deviations from the ſenſe of his author and thoſe 
pleonaſins, which the ſhackles'of rbime have to 
a certain degree driven him into; 'and probably 
would have driven any other man much more, 
muſt be left with the claffical reader to judge for 
himſelf ; ſome of this deſcriptian;'and in particu- 
lar a learned Lecturer in Rhetoric, who has 
lately favoured the public with a collection of 
eſſays, pronounce of Mr. Pope's poem that it is 
no tranſlation of Homer : The fame author points 
out the advantages of Miltonic verſe; and it 
muſt be confeſſed that Miltonic verſe ſeems to 
be that happy medium in metre, which ſtands 
the beſt chance of giving the compreſſed ſenſe 
of Homer without debafing its ſpirit : It is a ſtern 
criticiſm to ſay that Mr. Pope's is no tranſlation 


of Homer; his warmeſt admirers will admit that 
it is not a cloſe one, and probably they will not 
diſpute but that it might be as ju, if it had a 
cloſer reſemblance to its original, notwithſtand- 
ing what he ſays in the paſſage I have quoted 
from his preface, It is agreed therefore that 
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an opening is till left between literal proſe and 
ſettered rhyme ; I ſhould conceive it might be a 
pleaſant exerciſe for men of talents to try a few 
ſpecimens from . ſuch paſſages in the Iliad, as 


they might like beſt, and theſe perhaps might 


engage ſome one or more to proceed with the 
work, publiſhing a book at a time (as it were 
experimentally) by which means they might 
avail themſelves. of the criticifms of their candid 
correct: If this was ably executed, a very 
ſplendid work might in time be compleated to 
the honour of our nation and language, embel- 
liſhed with engravings of deſigns by our emi- - 
nent maſters from ſelect ſtenes in each rhapſody, 
according to the judgment of the artiſt, 

Small engines may ſet great machines in mo- 
tion, as weak advocates ſometimes open ſtrong 
cauſes ; in that hope, and with no other pre- 
ſumption whateyer, I ſhall conclude this paper 
with a few lines tranſlated from the outſet of 
the Hiad, which the reader, whoſe patience has 
hitherto kept company with me, may or may 
not peruſe as he thinks fit. 


$1nG, Goddeſs Muſe, the wrath of Peleug* ſon, 
Deſtructive ſource of all the numerous ills = 
Thatvex'd the One of Gree and drugs her tu 
Of valiant heroes to untimely death z 39-4 
But their unburied bodies. left io feaſt | 
The dogs of Troy and carrion binde f preyg + 
So Jove decreed (and let Jove's will. be dene!) 
In that ill hour, when firſt contention ſprang | 
"Twixt Agamemnon, of the armies chief, 
And goddeſs-born Achilles. day, what power ' 
Mongit heav*n's high ſynod flire'd the fatal firife 7 
Son of Latona by almighty Jove— na. 
He, for the King's offence, with mortal plague 
S mote the contagious camp, vengeance diving 
For the inſulted hanour of his prieſt, 
Sage Chryles ; to the ftation'd fleet of Greece, 
With coſtly ranſom off ring to redeem 
His captive daughter, came the holy ſeer ; 
The lauzel garland, enfign of his God, 
And golden ſceptre in his hand be bore z 
And thus to all, but chief the kingly ſons 
Of Atreus, ſuppliant he addreſi d his ſuit, 
% Kings, and ye well-appointed warriors all! 
** So may the Gods, who on Olympus” beighth - 
* Hold their celeſtial manſions, aid your arms 
«© To level you proud towers, and to your homes 
« Reſtore you, as to me you ſhall refiore 
«© My captive daughter, and her ranſom take, 
© In awful reverence of the God I ſerve.” | 
He ceas'd; th' aſſembled warriors. all aſſent, 
All but Auides, he, the general voice 
Oppoſing, with determined pride rejefs 
The proffer'd ran ſom and infults the ſuit, 


« Let 
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% Let me not find thee, Prieſt ! if thou preſum'ſt 

« Or here to loiter, or henceforth to come, 

« *Tis not that ſceptre, no, nor laurel crown © 

4 Shall be thy ſafeguard : Hence} I'll not reſtore 

«© The captive thou demand'ſt ; doom'd-for her life 

In diſtant Argos, where I reign, to ply 

«© The houſewife's loom and fpread my nightly couch; 

« Fly, whilſt thy flight can fave thee, and begone !* 
No more; obedient to the ſtern decree, - - 

The aged ſuitor turns his trembling ſteps ' — 

To the ſurf-beaten ſhores there calls his God, 

And in the bitterneſs of anguiſh prays.” | 
Hear me, thou God, who draw'ſ the ſilver bow ; 

Hear thou, whom Chryſa worſhips ; hear, thou king 

« Of Tenedos, of Cilla ; Smintheus, hear! 

% Apd, if thy prieſt bath ever deck'd thy ſhrine 

« Or on thy flaming altars offer d up 

«© Grateful oblations; ſend thine arrows forth 

« Strike, ſtrike theſe tyrants and avenge my tears l 
Thus Chryſes pray'd, nor was the pray'r unheard ; 

Quick at his call the vengeful God uprear'd 

His tow'ring ſtature on Olympus top; 

Behind him hung his bow ;'onward he ſtrode 

Terrific, black as night, and as he ſhook 

His quiver'd arrows, the affrighted air 

Echo'd the dreadful knell: No wfrom aloft 

Wide o'er the ſubject fleet he glanc'd his eye, 

And from his ſilver bow with ſounding firing 

Launch'd th' unerring ſhaft: On mules and dogs 

The miſſile death alighted ; next to man 

Spread the contagion dire; then thro* the camp 

Frequent and ſad gleam'd the funereal fire. 


Nine m ournf ul days they gleam'd.; haply the tenth 
. Wich 


* 
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With beiter omeps roſa ; Achilles now+ 5m-wq oo 7 
Conven'd the Grecian chiefs, thereto inſpir d 
By Jove's fair conſort, for the Goddels mourn'd  _ 
The deſolating miſchief : At the cal! * 
Of great Achilles none delay d to come, tr 
And in full council thus the hero'fpake, - 
r 

60 Might ares remnant of our wur : worn hoſt, 
« My voice, Atrides, wou'd adviſe retreat 
% But not for me ſuch counſels; Call your ſeers, 
6 Prophets and priefts, interpreters of dreams, 
« For Jore holds commarce yith apakigd is Geep, | 
«« And let that holy convocation fay - © 
«© Why falls Apollo's rengeance on our heads z 
% And if oblations can avail for pense 
And intermiſſion from this waſting plague, 
Let victims bleed by hecatombs, and glut. . 
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EJ E810 de bd, a m- * bes 
tween the Orphean and Homer ftile ; his 
Genealogy of the Deities reſembling: the former, 
and his Shield of Hercules at due diſtance fol- 
lowing the latter: His famous poem in praiſe 
of illuſtrious women is loſt; from the words 

H On, 
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H On, with which it opened, it came in time 
to be generally known by the name of the Eoics, 
or The Great Zoits, and this title by miſinter- 
pretation has been conſtrued to refer to the pro- 
per name of ſome favorite miſtreſs, whom he 
choſe to make the heroine of his poem] the poet 
being born at Aſera, a ſmall village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Helicon, Za was ſuppoſed 
to have been a beautiful damſel of Aſera, whom 
he was in love with: This poem ſeems to have 
been conſidered as the beſt work of the author, 
at leaſt it was that which brought him moſt in 
favour with his contemporaries, and gained him 
ſome admirers, who even preferred him to Ho- 
mer ; we cannot wonder if that fex at leaſt who 
were the objects of his panegyric, were the 
warmeſt in his praiſe. I ſuſpect that Homer did 
not pay much court to the ladies in his Mar- 
gites, and as for the Cypriacs they were profeſ- 
ſedly written to expoſe the gallantries of the fair 
ſex; the character of Penelope however in the 
Odyſley is a ſtandard of conjugal fidelity, and 
Helen, 'thoiigh.- a frail hetoine in the Tlind, N. 
painted with ſuch delicate touches as to recom- 
mend her in the moſt intereſting m. to our 
pity and forgiveneſs. | : 
Heſiod's addreſs carried every dibthefors i it, 


rr nie ſuhjects ſhews that popu 
larity 
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larity was his ſtudy, for mot content with un- 
paging the fair fex in his favoar by the gailan- 
try of The Great vier, he flattered the heren of 
his time, or at leaſt the deſcendants of heroes, by 
z poem, which he intitled The t G 
As one was a profeſſed panegyvie of beautiful 
and illuſtrious women, the other was written in 
the praiſe of brave and diſtinguiſhed\men : If this 
heroic catalogue comprized only the great and 
noble of his own fex, his Nd ννꝓ were 
addreſſed to the community at large and con- 
veyed inſtructiom to the huüſbandman and la- 
have given to Heſiod che fables commonly 
aſcribed to dp, who i ſuppoſed only to have 
made ſome additions to Hood collectiom : if 
this were ſo, we have anether ſtrong reaſon for 
his populartey - fables, ns | Quintilian well 
obſerves, #2 - above ol 0 cadadated to win 
the heult of the vu 


ar and nharned, who driig6t 
in pleaſing wol d um v H ded away 
with white they Mine br in. lin bort Hefiod ſoems 
to have wren to all jninks; dugrees and! A 


ſeriptions ef people; te mch und poor, to: die 


. lO ee ee 

to the deities themſelves, 
Cm We be furprized then if this paltic and 

pleang/a#t10# was the /idat of His vine, ace 


gained 
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gained the prize even though Homer- was his 
competitor ? His contemporaries gave judgment 
in his favour, but poſterity revokes the decree: 
Quintilian, who probably had all his works be- 
fore him, pronounces of Heſiod, — That he rarely 
ſoars ; that great part of his works are nothing elſe 


but catalogues and firings of names, intermixed 
however with uſeful precepts gracefully delivered 
and appoſitely addreſſed; in fine, that his merit 


conſifts in the middle Nile of writing, —Talents of 
this ſort probaBly recommended- him to the un- 
. reſerved applauſe of all, whom ſuperiority of ge- 
nius in another affects with envy and provokes 
to detraction. Many ſuch, beſides the gram- 


marian Daphidas, were found to petſecute the 
name of Homer with malevolence, whilſt he - 
roſe ſuperior: to their attacks: The rhapſadiſts, 


whoſe vocation it was in public and private to 
entertain the company with their xecitations, were 


ſo conſtantly: employed in repeating Homer's | 


poems preferably to all others, that in time they 


were univerſally called Homeriſts; Demetrius 


Phalereus at length introduced them into tue 
theatres and made them chaunt the poems of 
his favorite author on the ſtage: The poet Si- 
monides, celebrated for his memory, repeated 
long paſſages of Homer, ſitting in the public 
theatre on a ſeat erected for him on the ſtage 

for 
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for that purpoſe z Caſſander, king of Macedonia, 
had the whole Iliad and Odyſſey by heart, and 
was continually repeating, not in company only, 
but in his pri vate hours to himſelf: Steſichorus 
alſo, the ſublimeſt of all poets next to Homer and 
his greateſt imitator, was remarkably fond of 
chaunting forth paſſages in the Iliad and Odyſley ; 
it is related alſo that he uſed frequently to repeat 
verſes of Heſiod, Archilochus,, Mimnermus, and 
Phocylides the Mileſian, who is the. ſuppoſed 
author of the poem intitled Paræunſie, yet extant. 
We are obliged to the grammarians for many 
ſcraps or fragments from the wrecks of authors, 
but in the, caſe of Heſiod's Eoies meet with one 
remnant only preſerved by. Pauſanias, and this 
relates to Iphigenia, who, by Heſiod's. account, 
was by the fayour of Diana reprieved from ex- 
tinQion and immortalized in the "perſon of e 
goddeſs, Hecate.,... 

As for che banda. of che Orphean family it is 
dificult to adjuſtitheir chronologies and defcents ; 
I have already enumerated five poets of the name 
of Orpheus, and faid in general terms, chat there 
were ſeveral of he name of Mufrus; "they may 
be thus deſcribed ;, vs. Hirſtz Muſzus, ſon of 
Antiphemus and diſtiple of Orpheus, ſtiled an 
21 1 he wrote, f long poem of four thou- 


containing precepts, addreſſed to his 
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ſon Eumolpus, and thence iutitted The Bam. 
piad; he wrote a hymn ta Ceres, a poem on the 
verſes, though his title to theſe has been brought 


into diſpute by the artifices of one Onomacritus, 


a plagiariſt and pretended diviner in the time oi 
Hipparchus, who put off theſe verſes of Muſæus 
as his own.” The ſecond Muſaus was grandion 
of the firſt and ſon of Eumolpus ; various poems 
are given to this Muſieus, - particularly The 
Theogony, The Sphere, the: Myſteries of Initi- 
ation and Luſtration, The Titans, &c. The 
third Muſzus a Theban was ſon of Thamyris 
and grandſon of Philammon ; he flouriſhed about | 
the time of the Trojan war: mne Traps © 


eren ei 24.6 5 


5 « And Dorign fam'd for Thamyris diſgrace, 5 
1 Superior once of all the tuneful race, &; 
„Till vain of mortals em yy praiſe he Koe 8 
To match: che red bf c ing Jove 3 
40 Too ding bard t whoſe uirſuoctſaful pcie "or 
4 Th timmosedoMuſtsietherrart:dett'ds! ; v1] 
9% Thi prenging Makes the Jightaf day... ....C 1, 
Im 1 Depriv'd d Pali 3 ſnatch" d his voice away 4 
| « No mote his 5 5 V n 17 voice was beard to Unt, * 


T ee nd m Wa the Hive thing, 4398 
„ 43.73 aua wv vhowtib en II 2 „ 


- Such! wa fate of blind Thaniyris, but he 
has double fecurity 1 9 
5 # 


YN 
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place not only in the Mad of Momer, e 
is the N Un- vil; be 


+ x 


4% Thee, sion, andthe Sow'ry brooks Lenenth, : 

« That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 

Nighty 1'vifit; nor ſonietimes forget 

« Thott othier two equal” d with mel in fate, 

_ 4+: Sq were & equall'd with them in retowidy 

Ko IO PEGS Mind mee e 

e201 - (Boo 40 

Thus Ae dn Wiki of this melde bad 
have totally periſhed, and his heavenly voict is no 
mort heard tu fing, yet it has been his ſingular 
good fortune to be celebrated by the greate(P - 
poet of antiquity, and ranked with that very 
poet by the greateft of the moderns ; and all 
three involved in ths fie viſitation of N 
an extraordinary coticurrence! © * 

The fourth Muſ#us was ſb11 of Orpheus and 
Prefident of the Eleuſyiiian Myſteties : This is 
the Muſeus, whom Juſtin Martyr ſays was in- 
ſtructed by his father in a more rational religion 
than he prackiſed in the temple of. Ceres, and 
taught the knowledge and worſhip of one ſu- 
preme God, creator of all things. The fifth 
was Mufeus poet; the Rath 
a gramms, Whole tteatiſe on the Ifta 
games is quoted by Euripides; and tlie ſeventh 
err 1 poet Mart 
2 tial 
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tial mentions for having written Pathiciſſimos 
libellos, and the author as it is probable of the. 
little poem upon Hero and Leander, now extant, 
which Scaliger ſo much admires. 

Archilochus flouriſhed in Olymp, iii. and 
was a very early writer of Iambics ;—He excels, 
ſays Quintilian, in energy- of ſtile z his periods 
ftrong, compreſſed and brilliant, replete with life | 
and vighur : ſo that if he is ſecond to any it is from 
defect of ſubjeft, nat from natural inferiority of 
genius. 

| He adds, that—Arifarchus was of opinion, that 
of all the writers of Iambie verſe Archilachus along 
carried it to perfedtion, —Athenzus has preſerved — 
a little epigram of his no otherwiſe worth re- 
cording than as it is the only relick of his muſe, 
except one diſtich in long and ſhort verſe. pur- 
porting that he was deyoted to Mars and the 
Muſes z. the epigram may be . as * 
lows:— I £62364 3h | | 


e ee . 
Err 44 | 
"Axcmr. n. 
17038215 Zh) e 
* Archilochus fell in beulle by the hand of Car, 
londas, who immolated his own ſor, te che manes, 
of che poet to atone. the.yengeance, of Apalſdz 


oh Was a en aher, aan vie, apk diſs, 
tinguiſhed 


- * 
' 
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tinguiſhed courage, but a ſevere unſparing f- 


tiriſt. 


* Tifias, ee willed Stefichorus from his 
invention of the chorus, which he ſung to'the 
with Solon, and born at Himera'in the iſland of 
Sicily; as a lyrie poet he was unequalled by any 
of the Greeks but Pindar ; his ſubjects were all 
of the epic caſt, and he oftentimes roſe to a 
ſublimity, that rivalled Homer, upon © whoſe 
model he formed himſelf; this he would have 
done throughout according to the opihion of 
Quintilian, if his genius had not led him into a 
redundancy, but his characters are drawn with 
great dignity and preſerved juſtly. He did not 
viſit Greece till he was far advanced in age, and 
died in Olymp. lvi. in the city of Catana in his 
native iſland of Sicily, where he was buried at 
the public coſt with diſtinguiſhed ceremony and 
magnificence. A tomb was erected to his me- 
mory near one of the city gates, which. was 
thenceforward called the gate of Stefichorus z 
this tomb was compoſed of eight columns, had 
eight ſteps and eight angles after the cabaliſtical 
numbers of Pythagoras, whoſe myſterious 'phi- 
loſophy was then in general vogue; the cubic” 
number of eight was emblematic of ſtrength, 
folidity and magnificence, and from this tomb of 

H 3 Steſichorus 
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Steſicherus aroſe the Greck proverh ala Odds, 
by which was meant any thing perfect and com 
pleat. Phalaris of Agrigentum erected a temple 
to his name and decreed him diving, bonours 3 
all the cities in Sicily conſpired in lamenting. the 
death of their fayorite poet, and pied with each, 
other in the trophies they dean to, bis me- 


mory. 


nde | qurt 2405 7.2 gc 


| Epimenides. of Crete, the epic poet, was £PNa 
temporary with. Solon, aud there is, a latter, in 


the life af that great man inſerted hy the ſophiſty, 
which is feigned to have beep written by Solon 


in his exile to Epimenides: This poet as well 
as his contemporary Ariſteras:js ſaid to have had 
the faculty of Ropping the fupdigns of life. and 
recalling them at pleaſure; Arias wrote a 
poem intitled Arimaſpea, containing the biſhory 

of of the northern Arimaſpeans, a people of Scythia, 
whom he deſcribes as the fieregſt of all human 
beings and pretends that they have only one eye, 
he alſo compaſed an hergic poem on the gene» 
alogy of the deities: Strabo ſays, if ever there 
r this Ariſtzas was, 
Simonides the poet lived in the court of, 
Higarchus and was much carefled by that 
elegant prince; he was a pleaſing courtly writer, 
and excelled in the pathetic, - Alceus was poet, 
muſician and - warrior; Quintilian, gives him 
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great praiſe forthe dolddeſs of his «40>. ol 
tyrants, and oecafrotiafly for the moral tend 

of his writings; dut admits" that ſothetinies* 1 
muſe is Iooſe and wänton: It appears from (dine 
fragments preletved By Athenæus, thit he rote 
ſeveral poems vr ſbfninets in priſe 6f dinking ; 
there is allo u fratment in the martiaf file, de- 
ſerĩding the variety of atmour," with wich his 
houfe was adorned. 3 Culliuchur, Thatritus, 
Ariacrom ants" Fapphi;” ate 5 ee e 
known" to is by theft" remains: 

of poetry, hare a os Wark 
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HER B en ial in 
Adden U love-pottn” written by 
Hermeſianax of Colophon to his miſtreſs Leon- 
tium; the poet recommends his paſſion by tel- 
ling her how love has triumphed over all the 
great geniuſes in their turns, and begins with 
the inſtances of Orpheus and Muſæus, and 
brings them down to Sophocles, Euripides, Py- 
thagoras, and Socrates. This Hermeſianax muſt 
H 4 have 
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have been a contemporary of Epicurus, foraſ- 
much as Leontium was the miſtreſs of that phi- 
loſopher as well as of his diſciple Metrodorus: 
It is plain therefore that the learned Gerard 
John Voſſius did not advert to this circum- 
ſtance, when he puts Hermeſianaæ amongſt 
the poets of a doubtful age. Leontium was an 
Athenian courtezan, no leſs celebrated for ſei- 
ence than beauty, for ſhe engaged in a phi- 
loſophical controverſy with Tbeophraſtus, 
which Cicero takes notice (lib. 1. de Nat. 
Deor.) Pliny alſo records an anecdote . of her 
being painted by Theodorus fitting in a ftudious 
attitude, 4 
This fragment may not improperly be called 
the amours of the Greek poets;-and as it relates 
to many, of whom we have been ſpeaking, and 
is withal a very curious ſpecimen of an author 
very little known.even by name, I have inſerted 
the following tranſlation in the hope that it wht 
not be e to my ler. r 


D. 
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Ouny ply PiAog ve a amyaysy Oledygor, 
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SU CH was the nympb, whom Orpheus led 
Manta © 4 
Th' unduuiiTiliattrel nn 
His train thro' hell's vaſt concave rings «| 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme, THE 
l IS Roy" 
Poſted at Pluto's iron gate, ock $10 17 
Low-crouching rolls his haggurd ey 
Ecſtatic andforegoes his prize: © | AC) 
With ears erelt at hell's ide '"”" a 
Lies liſt ning us the ſongfter ſary; ß; 
PURI er UP FIT IE 97 ity | 
The bard, whom night's pale regent hore | | 
In ſecret on the Athenian ſhore, {940 
Muſeus, felt the acrid ame, 
And, burnt for the fiir Theban dame | 
Made pregnant by imperial Jovez 
The poet plied his amorous train, ' 
Preſs'd the fond fair, nor-preſa'd in vain, 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew, | 
That ſcreen'd her myſteries from his view, 
Propitious this kind truth reveal d, 
That woman cloſe befieg'd will yield. 
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Old Hęſad too his native hade 
Made vocal to th' Aſtrean maid, 
The bard-his heay*n-direRted lor 
Forſook, and hymn'd the Gods no more: 

Seft love - ſick ditties now he ſung, l 
Love touch'd his harp, love tun Chis e | 
Silent his heliconian lyre, 5 
And love's put out religion s fre. N 20 

Homer, of all pat tards the rims pau GT" 
And wonder of all future tine = 10 | 
Whom Jove with wit ſublimely led, 

And touched with pureſt fire inhale. 

From gods and heroes turn'd away. - ** 

To warble the domeſlic lay, 4 * FS 

And wand xing to the deſart iſle, wo. 

On whoſe parch'd ſands no ſeaſogs ants 95 
In diſtant Ithaca was feen f 

Chaunting the ſuit · repelling Queen. 

Mimiuermut tun'd his am ro lay, 
When time had turn d his temples grey; 
Love revell'd in his aged vein s, | 
Soft was his lyre, and ſweet his ſtrains . 
Frequenter of the wanten feaſt, 

Nanno hig theme, and youth his gueſt. 

Antimachus with tender art * 
Pour'd forth the ſorrows of his heart; 

In her Dardanian grave he lad 
Chryſeis his beloved maid ; 
And thence returning ſad beſide - 
PaQolus* melancholy tide, | 
To Colophan the minſtrel came, 
Still ſighing forth the mournful name, 
Till 
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Till lenient time his grief appess d, 
And tears by long iddulgemee c d- err 
Alceens ung Ms founding tyie, 
And ſmote it with d band of fire; © © 
To Sappho, fondeſt of the fir, 
Chaunting the land and'latty air. 

Whilk old Aua Wet with Wii,” © | 
And ee (it eres (EMI Hine 
To his unnatarat minen fong- 7's - 
e N 

Ev'n Sepbicler, whols oft se 
Rivals'the b3%'s dalicious" tore,” 1 6's : 
Dey nee ic pM bs 
Choiceſt.of all the gifts of fore, © 


Euripides, whole tragic break. 
No yielding fair ane eycr;preſt, - 
At length in bis oþdprateheant - 
Felt love's revengeful rankling dart, 
Thro Macedan with furious joy 8 
Panting he chas'd the pathic boy 3. . 
Till venggance met Nia hes, * 
. r · 
Phil, by wood-wymphs bn 
On fam d Cithæron s ſacred. head, 2 
And train'd to mule, wine. and longs 
"Midit orgies of the frantis jhrongs 1 
When beauteous Galatea died. N 
His flute · and thyrſus caſt aide - wn 7 
And wand'cing to thy penſive coaſt, | - 
— }}____ 
12 Each 
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Each night thro : the reſponſive air: 
Thy echoes witneſs'd his deſpa rr: 

Still, kill his plaintive harp was heard, 
Soft as the nightly-finging birx e. 
Philotas too in Battis praiſe ' | / ar 
Bung bi oog-winded ssen. an 
His ſtatue in the Coan grove UA 
Now breathes in braſs perpetual love, . A 
The mortified abſtemious age, 
Deep read in learning's erabbed page, 
Pythagoras, whoſe boundleſs ſoul]. . 2 04 
Scal'd the wide globe from e vill 
) 


Earth, plapets, ſeas and keay'n above, 
Vet found no ſpot ſecure from los; 
With love declines unequal wr, | _ 
And trembling drags his conquirefFeary 3 
Theano claſp'd him in her arms, he 

And wiſdom's Roop d to benuty's charms, | 


Ev'n Sorrates, whoſe moral mind © L 
With truth elighten'd all mankind, 
When at Aſpatia's fide he ſate, 

Still found no end to lpve's debate, 
For ſtrong indeed mult be that heart 


Where love finds no unguarded part. 
Sage Ariftippus by right rule 
Of logic purg'd the $ophit's ſchool, ; 
Check d folly in its headlong courſe, _ 
And ſwept it down by reaſon's force;  _. 
Till Venus aim'd the heart-felt blow, 
And laid the mighty vigor low, 
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ſpicuous figure {he made in the world of letters. 
The Ionic and Italian fchools of philoſophy were 
eſtabliſhed under Thales and Pythagoras; thefirlt 
was ſupported by Anaximander the ſucctflor of 
Thales, by Socrates; Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, 
Diogenes, Zeno and other illuſtrious men; Pytha- 
goras's ſchoot 'devolved' upon Empedocles, He- 
raclitus, Zenophanes, Demoeritus, Pyrrho· and 
Epicurus. The original tenets of the firſt maſ- 
ters were by no means adhered to by their de- 
ſcendants ; the wanderings of emor are not to 
be reſtrained by ſytem; hypotheſis was Vuilt 
upon hypotheſis, and the labyrinth at length be- , 
came too intricate to be unravelled : Sparks &- 
light were in the mean time ſtruek out by the 
active colliſion of wit; noble truths occaſionally 
broke forth, and ſayings, worthy to be regiſtered 
amongſt the doctrines of Chriſtian revelation, 
fell from heathe'n Iips*- in the loſty ſpirit of phi- 
loſophy they: inſulted palit prelttted pleufttre, and 
ſet at deflande death dteH- Rapett is due to fo 
much dignity ef character; the merk 2 
tenets, which ' Chriſtianity © Hheulcates, 
touched upen but Lightly and by few; ome 
however by the force of intellect foltowed the 
net ef reaſon into a future ſtate of immor- 


tality; they appear to have eontemplated the 
Divine A A8 he is; One and _ 
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ified by a ſynod of divinities. : OF ſich men we 
muſt think 2d Heal: wid admiration and af- 
ſection. 

Tals, e oa aed 
great man and à good citizen; he ſtudied geo- 
metry under Egyptian maſters, and. introduced 
ſome ne diſboveries in aſtronomy and the c- 
leftiat; ſphere, regulating and oorrecting the 
Greek calendar; which Solon, about the ſume 
time, made ſome attempts to reform at Athens. 
This he did by bringing ie to a conformity with 
the Hebrew calendar, except that! his year began 
with the ſummer folltice, and that of the Hes 
brews” with the 'vernal;” New the Hebrew 
calendar compriſed twelve thonths; amd each 
month ſeverally compriſed the ſame, or neatly 
the fame, number of days as ours. This ap- 

pears by an examination of Moſess aceount of 
te lug in te [chapter Senden 
ceellngyy vigus nhl une, Tus Eqyptivas 
meaſured their yearby four months 1 the Arca» 
dians by threrz the Oarians and Acarnanians 
by fix, and We People of Alba by ten; at the 
fame time all theſ® nations were in the practics 
of making up wiel year co its: naturabompletion 
4 months or days. — 
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of Romulus the Romans followed the calendar 
bf the Albanians ; and of the ten months, which 
their year conſiſted of, four comprized thirty- 
one days each, viz. Martius, Maius, Quintilis, 
October; the ſix other conſiſted of thirty days, 
and were named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, Sep- 
tember, November, December. By this calen- 
dar Romulus's year regularly confiſted of only 
304 days, and to compleat the natural period 
he was obliged to een 
tercalendary days. ©, etui n in 
Numa was too much of a es wade 
ſeek a remedy for theſe deficiencies, - and added 


two months to his year: The former of theſe _ 
he named Januarius from bifrons Janus, one . of ” 
whoſe faces was ſuppoſed to look. towards. the 
paſt, and the other towards the ſucceeding year; 


the other new month he called -Februarius, from 
Februus, the deity preſiding over. luſtrations ; 
this. being the. month. for the religious rites. of 
the Dii Manes, it was made to conſiſt of twenty- 
eight days, being an even number; all the others, 
conformably to the ſuperſtition of the times, con- 
ſiſted of odd numbers as more propitious, and 
accordingly Martius, Maius, Quintilis, October, 
had. each thirty-one days, and the other ſeven, 
twenty: nine days, ſo that the year, thus regulz- 
ted, had 355 days, and it was left to che prieſis 
9 to 


1. 
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This commiſſion botany e 
gative in, the hands of the facerdotal order, and 
was executed with much irregularity and abuſe ; 
they lengthened and ſhortened the natural period 
of the year, as intereſt influenced them to accord 
to the prolongation or abbreviation of the annual 
magiſtracies dependant thereupon. In this late 
things were ſuffered to remain till. Julius 'Czfar 
ſucceeded to the pontificate z he then undertook 


a reform, of the calendar, being in his third 


conſulate, his colleague being CEmilius Lepidus. 
GT er LS OS 


tended the year of his reform. to 442 d 
thenceforward ordained” that the year r ſhould 
conſiſt of 365 days, diſtributed into r AS 
it now , ſtands, except. that he : one day 
to February. des bf year, 2 not. every 
third. 

Thales died i in "the ff-cighth — in 
extreme old age: The famous 2 Phe- 
recydes died a few years before him of that her- 
rible diſtemper called the Arbus Pediculbur, 
and in his lat ile wrote, or is ſuppoſed to 
have written, to Thales as follows:— 


Vor II. [ PHERECYDES 
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. *PFHERECYDES to THALES. 
My your death be eaſy, when the hour Hall 
come | for my fart, w when your letter reached me, 
T was finking under the attack of a miſt bathſome 
diſeaſe er with a continual fever. I have 
therefore given it in charge to my ' friends, as ſooft as 
they ſhall, have committed my remains to the earth, 
zo convey y manuſcripts to your hands, If you and 
the re oft of your wiſe fraternity ſhall on peruſal ap- 
prove of mating them public, do þ; otherwiſe let 
them nat fee. the light; certainh they do not ſatisfy 
ny judgment in all particulars ; the beſt of us are 
liable to error; the truth of things is not diſcoverable 
by human Jagacity, and I am juſtly doubtful of - 
felf: Upon queſtions of theology T have been cautious 
how I have committed myſelf; ; other matters I have 
treated with heſs reſerve; in al caſes bowever [ 
fugget rather than diflate. 
| Though 1 Feel my di lution aching and 
inevitable, T have not bſolutely diſmiſſed my phy- 
ſictans and friends; but as my diſeaſe is infetious, 
1 da not let them enter my doors, bub haye contrived 
a ſignal for informing them of my condition, and 
hive warned ther to prepere themſelves for paying 
| the oft Hen to my corpſe to-morrow. 
: Farewell for ever 
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Ignotum Tragicd genus inveniſſe elt * 
Dicitur, et plauftris vexiſſe poemata Theſpit / 


All canerent agerentqae perun??i factbut wa. 
(Hoax. ) 


AVING eueried down the biftory of 
Athens to that period, when à new ſpc- 
cies of poetry made its appearance, I propoſe: in 
this place to treat of the origin and intraduſtion 
of the drama; in doing this, my chief fiudy will 
be to methodize and arrange the matter, Which 
other writers have thrown out, ſenſible that in. a 
ſubject fo often. exhauſted hs RTE can 
now remain to be done, 

— Hewett akite prepdrieds 
ſerves the name of poet, not only as bring-faperier 
to all others fo calud but as the fir-whi' prepared 
the way for the introdudtion of the drama ; and this 
be did, not merely by the diſplay ꝙ his powers on 
grave and tragic fubjetts, but inafmuch as he fug- 
geſtad the firft plot and device far comedy ad; nat 
founding it upon coarſe and opprobrious inuactius, 
but upon whalefome and facetians ridicule > 80 that 
his Margites — —— 19 
bis Ilial and Odyſſey do te , „ Tl 
I 2 This 
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This aſſertion in favour of Homer coming 

from ſuch high authority has been adopted by 

the ſcholiaſts, critics and commentators, who 


| have treated either of chat great poet or,of the 


drama from the time when it was made to the 
preſent: But it ſhould be obſerved that Ariſtotle 
is not here ſpeaking of the drama profeſſedly as 
a chronologiſt, but reviewing it as an object of 
criticiſm, and under this view: it can no | 
wiſe come: into contemplation than in its 
advanced and perfect ſtate, when built upon the 


model of Homer's fables and characters; aſter it 


had thrown. off the barbarous traces of its real 
origin, and. had quitted Bacchus and the Satyrs.” - 
Of tragedy, as a written and conſiſtent poem, 
Homet may well be tiled. the father; for when 
Phrynichus and Eſchylus introduced on the 
ſcene Mules Kt Habu, che ſtories and calamities 
of heroes, tragedy became. Homeric, or in other 


words aſſumed a dignity. of tone and character, 


that was copied from the epic of. Homer, as co+ 
medy was. frem his iambic ; and agreeably to 
this Ariſtotle. names Epicharmus as the firſt co- 
mic poet, Wwho was proſeſſedly a rin wee 
Margites. 

Naw: by-Gading: aha Ae f desen 
eſtabliſhed facts we ſhall bring this queſtion into 
cloſer view. Piſiſtratus =—_ a broken reign of 
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the Marmor Chronicon records, that the firſt 
tragedy at Athens was made my Theſpis, and 
ucted on a waggon in Olymp. lxi. Suidas confirms 
this record: From the ſame authority (viz. 
Mar. Chron; e collect that Suſarion made the 
firſt comedy. at Attiens, and acted it on a move. 
able ſcaffold in the middle of Olymp. lv. being 
one year before Nifiſtratus eſtabliſhed his ty- 
ranny. 'By-theſe dates" it appears that comedy 
before the compilation of Homer's epie poems, 
and tragedy before ot at that time, adniitting for 
tragedies, and that the record above cited was 
the date of his firſt traged x. 
I am aware that theſe facts alone will not 
copy from Hoiner ; ſor it cannot be denied that 
Theſpis and even Suſarion might have reforted 
to his poems, before they were compiled by 
Pifiſtratus ; and as for Theſpis, i we were to 
admit the tragedies, which Suidas aſeribes to 
him, ta be genuine, it is evident from their 
titles that ſome of them were built upon Ho- 
meric fables; but good erities find ftrangreaſoris 
to object to this lift, which Suidas has given us, 
* I muſt think it a * preſumption ph 4 
I 3 


\ 
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mer the credit of furniſhing the firſt ſuggeſtions 
of the drama, does hot inſtance Theſpis's trage 
dies 3 for tiad they been what Suidas reports; it 
can \hardly be ſuppoſed that Ariſtotle would have 
overlooked) an inſtance ſo much to his purpcſe, 
or failed 4o have quoted Theſpis, as the fit 
tragic writer; when he names: Epicharnius|cas 
the fivſt camic one, who copied from Homer. 
Flutarch in His Sympoſia ſays That when 
Phrynichus und Mſfchyhas firſt turned the 'ſubjai 
of tragedy 130 fables and duliful flories; the p 
fad, ' What's this to Bacr baus f- According to 
terior to Phrynichus and Eſchylus, be a writer 
OE ee n 
him. | 
Another very dos Eos ur der 
conſutatium is : drawn from : a thort fragment, 
which the fame. author has quoted from/ the 
Pentheas, ane of thoſe "tragedies which Suidas 
Vives to Theſpis: This fragment purports that 
ib Daity ir ſtunted remate from all phaſive 
ur pam: "A paſſage of this caſt can never have 
een part vf a Judicrous drama belonging to 
Phutarch muſt be miſtaken in his anecdete dbove 
cited, or Suitas in his author of The Porthiusy 


| 
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but it is further urged by a ſagacivus: critic that 
this fragment beary internal evidence of z far 
gery, being doctrine of a later date than Theſpis, 
and plainly of the fabrication of Plato's academy: 
In confirmation of this remark, cizcumſtances 
of a more poſulye nature are adduced; and Di- 
ogencs Laertius-is brought forward, who aftu- 
gedies and fathering tem vpom[[Theſpis, and 
of. Ariſtanenus te muſician; The credit ef 
Ariſtoxenus c a philoſophet, rhiſtotian, an 
faithful - rel&& of facts; is ani well eftabliſhed 
with the learned world, as the character of He- 
rachdes is notorious. for plagiariſm: falſchoo 
and affeſtation; be. was a vain right man, A great 
juggler in literature, -aſpiring ito; rival- Plato. in 
his writings, and one who was deteQitil in bribing 
the Pythia, to decree a crowitof gbld and divine 
honours to him after his deteaſe j 2 Than as apt 
to palm his on productions upon athers, as he 
was to aſſume other men's productions to him» 
ſelf, which he was convicted of by Chamæleon 
in his e pn upon Homer oak He- 
ſiod. (er-, eh viz 
This — fathering eee _ 
great names obtained in more inſtancts than 
| 14 


thenopzus 
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thenopzus- and palmed it upon Sophocles, 1 
balder forgery than this of Heraclides andi it is 
remarkable, that. Heraclides himſelf. was caught 
by this forgeryñ and quotes the ROY 
* O A0 e:: 10 20165 
Plato ſpeaking: of The Diety uſes theſe —4 
— doc c Au Tpurat' v0. % 
The Dai is ftaated romote from all pleaſure. and 
pain: A. ſentiment ſo coincident with the frag- 
ment quoted by Plutarch from the Pentheus 
aſctibet> to. Theſpis, ſeems to wurrant the re- 
mark. beſore made; which ſuppoſes it to have 
been fabricated in the academy of Plato: This 
with the authority of Ariftaxenus for the general 
forgery, and Plutarchꝭs afſertion:'that tragedy 
was fſatyric: before Phrynichus and':Eſchylus, 
will have its: weight againſt the titles of Theſ- 
pis's tragedies, as they are given in Suidas j and 
accordingly I find that the editor of Suidas, 
commenting upon this very article, in effect ad- 
mits the error of his author: This argument 
moreover:avevunts- for the ſilence af Arifiote 
as to Theſpis's tragedies. 

I am aware that it has eee 
ſome critics, whether tragedy originated with 
Theſpis, notwithſtanding the record of the Mar- 

| ſions of Epigenes the Sicyonian prior to Theſ- 
EI | pis; 
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pis; but in this che is ſingle and unſupported by 
any evidence, except what Plato aſſerts generally 
in his Minos That tragedy was extremely antient 
at Athens, and that it is torbe dated neither from 
Theſpis, nor from Pbrynicbus Some authorities 
alſo place Theſpis's firſt tragedy in 2 higher 
period than Olymp. Ixi. as it ſtandꝭ in the Mar- 
mor; for Laertius ſays That John hindered 
Theſpis from ad ing bis tragedies, believing thoſe 
feigned repreſentations to be of no ic. And Mu- 
tarch tells us That Solon Jaw aur f 1T hafpir's 
plays, but difluking the manner. of it, forhade him to 
have paſſed before Piſiſtratus eſtabliſhed his ty- 
of Olymp. liv» but if theſs facts bei admitted, 
they ſeem. to be deciſive as tothe trigedy's 
being alluſive to Bacchus and the Batyts in its 
firſt inſtance atleaſt ; becauſe; it can hardly be 
ſuppoſed that ſo profeſt an admiret o Homer as 
Solon was known to be, antl himſelf à poet, 
would bave objected to any drania [formed upp 
his model, „„ „been 10. wires. tat 4) 
As to Plato's general aſſertion: nid rolpeſd 25 
the high antiquity of the Athenian tragedy, it 
ſeems thrown out as a paradok, which he daes not 
attempt to illuſtrate or ſupport, and L.carinot think 
it ſtands in the way of Theſpis's- pretenſions to 


ol” 
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"All theſe ſeeming, difculties' will be revog: 
ab if ve centunanitivitce de eee 
following particulars, viz. That tragedy, which 
was concerned about Bacchus and the Satyrs, 
was in no inſtance committed to writing: That 


Theſpis's firſt tragedy, which Solon ſaw and 


diſliked, was of this unwritten and ſatyric fort: 
Thatin precefs of time the fame author 2Qually 
wrote tragedy, and firſt acted it on a waggen 
in Olymp..bj./ within he wm of Piſiſtratus, 


nad: accceding e u. record, of d Mer 


Chronicon, ſo. often referred to. 


1 will ast Aged dat Dr. Benden ven 


criticiſm is ſo concluſive for the forgety of thoſe 
tragedies quoted by Plutareh and enumetated 
dy Suidas, Julius Pollux and Clemens of Alex- 
andria,.is of opinion Theſpit himmel publiſhed no- 
thing. iz writing z but as there are fo many teſti- 
monies for his being the father of tragedy in 
general, an ſome which exprefly ſay he was 
the firſt writer of tragedy, I hope I. ſhall not 
treſpaſs too far on my reader's patience; if I lay 
the chief of theſe authorities before him. 


high as Olymp. exxix. ſets forth that Theſpis tat 


the firſt, who'gave being to tragedy. The epigram 
| | of 


The Arundel Marble, which is of date as 


Paw 
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of Dioſcorides, printed in Mr. Stanley's edition 
of Eſchylus, gives the invention to Theſpis. 
In the Anthologia there ate two epigrams, 
which exprefsly fay the fame; one begins 
Otonde lp Tero—the other O ddt, 
Tgwyixgve avirncot wares dei. Plutarch 
in his Splon ſays— ht Ter gave ri anil 
beginning to the very rudiments trugey. Cle- 
mens of Alexandria makes Theſpis the contriver 
of tragedy, as Suſarion was of comedy, Athe- 
næus ſays both comedy and tragedy were ſtruck 
out at Icarius, a place in Attica, where Theſpis 
was born, Suidas records to the ſame effect, 
and Donatus ſpeaks expreſsly to the point of 
ſcripta in dau notiti8 protulit; Wat 
ſays of Theſpis in kis Art of Poetry, and more 
particularly in the Epiftle to Auguſtus, where 
he claſſes Him with Eſchylus and Sophocles, 
certainly implies (hat he wis x writer of tragedy, 
and is ſo interpreted by Cruquius and the” en 
commetitator preſerved in his edition, I fall 
add one circamftance' to the above authorities, 
which is, that the Chorus alone performed the - 
whole drama, till Thelpis introduced one actor 
co thiir relief; this reform could hardly be made, 
much lefs be tecorded by Ariſtotle, unleſs Thel. 
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pis had written 095 10663 and 8 them to 
the world. Wu | THE 10 * N 10 

Upon the W incline to | confidtr Theſpis 
. firſt author of the written tragedy ani to 
place him in Olymp, lxi.. From him traged7 
deſcended through Pratinas, Carcinus and Phry- 
nichus to en and this tn firſt * 4 
e drama. ah, 5 
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A BO mp centuries. had elapſed -_ 

.& [thei date of Theſpis's tragedy to the time 
hen Ariſtotle, rote his poetics ; which, mult 
have been aſter he quitted the ſerrics of Alex- 


#444 


The chain of etch from Thelpis to Earl: 
pedes had been continued in regular ſucceſſion, 
and it is not to be ſuppoſed, but that he might 
have given a. more. particular and methodical 
account of the firſt inventors of tragedy, if. it 
had fallen within the ſcope of his work z but this 
being merely eritical, he takes his account of 
tragedy and comedy from Aſchylus and, Epi- 
charmus, contenting himſelf with a brief detail 

of 
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of ſuch vague and dubious traditions relative to 
the firſt. inventors, as common fame ſeems ta 
have thrown in his way. 

He. looſely obſerves —Thar the aa A. 26 
garit claim the invention If comegy.z, tha? there is 
reaſon to think it tot its origin in a popular and 
free form of government, which that f Maris 
then was - That Epicharmns the Sicilian was 
far fenior 20-Chionides and Magnes, the fir Hthe- 
nian writers comedy: He alſo throws out an 
idle ſuggeſtion. from the etymology of the words 
comedy and drama, the, former of which he de- 
tives from Kaas, villages, and the latter from 
the verb Apa, dri prparrar Apuyris--{Now the, 
people of Pelopannefus he tells us uſe; the wards 
Kut and &pzy in cheir dialect, whereas: the 
Athenians expreſs themſelves by thoſe df A 
and Ięalrus, and upon this reſts che Peloponne- 
ſians ' pretenſions to be conſidered is the inventors 
of the drama : e then refers to what he conſiders 
as the true ſou! © and foundatiott of the dranta, 
the works of Homer; and throwing: afide all 
others, as tales not worth! elating, proceed to 
the execution of his plan, via. The:dehmtion 
aud elucidation of the tragic : posm, 1.244 202 

Theſe ſuggeſtions were::thrdqwn out by-Ati- 


ſtotle for no-6ther- purpoſe, g it: ſhould: ſem, 
but 


* * 
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but to caft a ridicule upon every other account 
of the diſcovery of the drama, but his 6wn'; for 
he might as well have given the invention” of 
comedy to the Megarenſians for their being no- 
torious laughers; Tixug Mtyapixir, to laugh lit⸗ 
a Megarenſian being a phraſe in vulgar uſe with 
the Athenians ; nay indeed he might have gone 
a ſtep further and given them tragedy alfo, for 
Megarenſian tears were as proverbial as Mega- 
renſian laughter; but a true Athenian would 
have anſwered, that the former alluded only to 
the onions, which their country abounded in, and 
was applied in ridicule of thoſe who coumterfeited 
forrow : In ſhort the Megarenſians ſeem to have 
been' the butts and buffoons of the Athenians, 
and held in ſovereign contempt by them, As for 
the Peloponneſian etymologies, Ariſtotle muſt 
have known that neither the one nor the other 
had the leaſt foundation; and that there is not 4 
comedy of Ariſtophanes, in which he does not 
uſe the verb Apas frequently and in the mouths 
of Athenian ſpeakers; in his Birds I find it 
within a few lines of the verb Ilgaſrauv, and uſed 
by one and. the fame ſpeaker ; I have no doubt 
the like is true of Kupai, but I id not think the 
ſearch worth following. 
f * and e Satyrs were both bauer and 
ſubj ect 


n 


,. W. 


* 
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ſubject of the, firſt drama, and the jocund rites of 
that deity were celebrated at all times and under 
all governments with the fame unreſtrained ſeſ- 
tivity: This celebration was to cloſely inter- 
woven with popular ſuperſtition to be checked 
by the moſt jealous of tyrants; the privileged 
ſeaſons of Bacchus were out of the reach of the 
magiſtrate 3 nor was the old ſatyrical maſque of 
the Athenians in Piſiſtratus's time leſs licentious 
than that of the Megarenſians in their ſreeſt 
ſtate ; though it ſoon happened that the republic 
of Megara became an aligarchy, and the mo- 
„ n into od 
lic, do: g 
Damen ub the — wank 
out may naturally be accounted for. The 
Greeks from. early time were in the habit of 
chanting. ſongs and extemporary verſes in tie 
villages in praiſe of Bacchus at the Tring Dyont- 
ſia, Which mes anſwer. to March, April, and 


„ January; afterwards they performed their ſongs 


or dithyrambs at the Panathenma, which were 
celebrated in the month of Auguſt: The Athe- 
nians were of all people living the moſt addicted 
to raillery and inveQiye i theſe village-longs and 
feſtivities of Bacchus gave a ſpopt. to the wildeſt 


extravagancies of mummery © apd | grievaces 


mixt with cgarſe; but keen raillery; from the 


labourers 
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and dances incidental to the ſubject, and ſuitable 


when they {acrificed to their rural deities Au- 
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labourers and peaſants concerned in the vintage: 
The women from their carts, maſked and diſ- 
guiſed with lees of wine, and men accoutred-in 


rude groteſque habits like ſatyrs, and+crowned 


with garlands of ivy and violets, vented / ſuch 
prompt and irregular fallies, as their -inebriated 
fancies furniſhed on the inſtant, or elſe rehearſal 
ſuch little traditional and local ballads in iambie 
metre, as were in faſhion at the time; 'accom- 
panying them with extravagant geſticulations 


— Poa 


brating. - 09 + 
The a feſtivities of be antient Den, 


nue ut ipſis contingeret felicitas, frugumque et um 
none uberrimus proventus—and the Highland de- 
retnonies amen of the W 


character. 1 


The Athenian a ae ahh 


theſe feaſts : Drinking-matches were rewarded 


with prizes and even crowns of gold; their 


phallic ceremonies - were of this deſeriptibrr: 
They uſed vehement geſticulations in reading 


and ſpeaking ; their rhapſodiſts carried this Habit 


to exceſs, and in the dithyrambie hymn every 


,outragious geſture, which enthafiaſm inſpires, 
was I in'practice2*-The-dithyramb was com- 


ceived 


* * 
4 * * 
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the ſolemn and ſwelling tone, af the firſt and the 


petulant vivacity of the latter 'appaſitely point to 
the reſpective character of each. The ſatire and 


ſcurrility they indulged from their vintage wag- 


gons, their maſks and diſguiſes in iry habi 
4 ET 
Phallic ceremonies, and the dar bombaſt of the 
dithyramb chanted by the rhapſadiſts with evety 
tumid and extravagant action, ill together forma 


compleat outline of the ſirſt drama: As ſoon a3 


dialogue and repartee were added, it became to 
all intents a maſque, and in this ftate it is diſ- 
covered in very early times throughout the vil- 


lages of Greece. When it had reached this pe- 


riod and got ſomething like the fue of n da- 


ma, it eee ee . the 

| tacle degrood a prize to: the petfortiance agree- 
. able to the object in view and the means of the 
ſpeQators ; this prize conſiſted of aicaſk of wine, 
and the performance before named ſimply: m- 


dia or the village-fang, was thetceforward called 
Ver, II. ql K 1000 _:. Trugerdas, 


4 
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'Trugeediz, or che fog for abe cet, Snpbund²¹ 
cof. vd and . 10 , ον,j db nu fig 
Theſe names are deſeriptive ef theWrima'in 
its progreſſive ſtages from ale #fayei/ong, 
till it ohe ννõον complicated fbr by intro 
adacing the furyrand employing the' chorus in 
CT able wien had i& 
ind of pt or ceenſtruAtion, - — 
not / commirted>ito writing. In this) ſtage, ard 
not befurt, the i prize ef 1. cuſt 'bf tune \ was 
given, and: onoe : it proceeded to-witrat mot the 
»hulbandmen cagd:tabouters onlycbut the mergh- 
+bours'of betser degree. The dA under the 
.defignation-of Trugeia was: fatyric, and wholly 
occupied in the :praiſe s of Bacehas ; it Was un- 
owritten, ocoſb, und confined to the ages at 5 
-the ſeaſons af eile uu Diinyſic ;* but uſter ua 
. prize however d οniderable had been given, 
n. merry» 
-.malated genus: Wm 207 3. 1 
; — uſt ale 
-their : walk, und not 'confining their ſpectuxdes 
merely tot Bacehats umd the Bavyes bopen'toigive 
»theiv dramen v ſerious oaſt, divtreing it from la- 
uicrous un laſctvious ſubjects td priive Ad 
- raters:ramotart 2their departed heroes; Which 
Were #re&ited throughout by a chorus, Without 
the 


e na 4a 1 
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dee the tragic drm, mor rare tote 
Trane : After: this .comedy: loft (its general . 
Jignation | of \Tragazdia, and was called by it 
original name of thelvitlage-Jang\ot Gondrdia.. 
n next. ſtep Wal very material * 


that what had given ſuch 
To delight 
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This was the firſt drama there exhibited,” and 
we ſhould naturally expect that a eqtnpolition 
to be acted before the Citizens of the capitil 
ſhould. be committed to writing, if we did not 
know that the author was on theſe occaſions the 
actor of his o¹]n piece; the rude interludes of 
Bacchus and the Satyrs being introduced upon 
the ſcene according to their old 
manner by the Silmi and Jiri, whoſe ſongs 
continued to be the cuſtom for i authors to ait 
- Aſehylusy and-I'therefore:think it probable. gu 
farion's comedy was not a written:drama ; and i 
doſe with the authorities for Epicharmus beink 
the. firſt turiter of comedy, who, being re- 
tained in an elegant court at (Syracuſe, chuſing 
his ploes from dhe Ala piles, and rejeRing- the 
- mummeries of the ſatyrs, would naturally com- 
poſe his W a more 1 6 
eee ja ach SOOT $0115.04 uU 
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delight'to' the villagers would afford ſome amuſe. 
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Sin, + | 50 | 
HERE i u 0 2 of my a — 
quaintance who annoys me exceedingly 

with his predictions: I have reaſon to believe he 
bears me good will in the main and does not know 
to what a degree he actually diſturbe my peace of 
mind, I would therefore fain put up with his hu- 
mour if I could ; but when he is for ever ringing 
his knell in my ears; he ſometimes provokes me 
to retort upon him, oftentimes to laugh at him, 
an ner fails to put me out of ptince of out 
of ſpirits. | 

[ have read your Sccount of the Dampers with | 
great fellow-feeling, and perceive. that my old 
gentleman is very deep in that philoſophy ;. but 
as I unfortunately have very little. philoſophy of 
any ſort to ſet againſt it, I find myſelf frequently , 
at his mercy and without defence. 

I do not think this proceeds fo. much from. 
any radical vice in his nature, as from a fooliſh. 
. vanity to ſeem wiſer than his neighbours, and to 
1 put himſelf off for a man who. knows the world: 
4 da Forman 
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Jute retirement, and has ſcarcely ſtept out of the 
precincts of his o village three times in his 
life ; yet he is ever telling me of his experience 
and his obſervations: If Lag to put implicit a 
faith in what he ſays, common honeſty in man- 
kind would be a miracle, and happineſs 2 dimp- 
pointment; as for hope, that meonihine dick us 
he calls it; which is ſo plentifulby-ferved up in 
the' fanciful repaſts of the! poets, and which is- 
tos often the or ſtanding diſh" at their tablet 
I mould never ger A tuſte of itʒ and yet if ruine 
ing a merchunb 's ereilt is tantamoumt to robbing 
him of his property, 1 muſt think due Damp 
wie biete, ry hehe, 1 in 4 eels better dan 
a chief. 4 * 
I have 2 ters prejudtec Rove ata 
at firſt ſight, where a countenance impreſſos m 
in its favour; for I am apt to fancy that honeſty 
ſets a mark upon its owners; there is not 4 
weakneſs incident to human nature, for which: 
he could held my underſtandeng in more ſove-- 
reign contempt: If T was to be adviſed by Rim 
I ſhould not truſt my wiſe out of my fight for ĩt 
is a Hm with him, chat ino love matches eun be 
happy; mine was of thiat ſort and Lais happy 
AM J am out᷑ of credit with my Damper. Twas 
bound for 4 relatibn in pudlie truſt ſome ye 
801 there T conſt is agu fornetines Reg 
gered 
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goredr meg, and-be: urged: me with provertis out- 
of holy writ, which I was rather puzzleditopars: 
ry; my friend: however: has: done well in the 
wit grateful/ rns 3; ſtill Lam out of credit: 
with my Damper, I inveſſed a ſmalliſum immun 
venture to thei Eaſb Indies ;: hei deſcaptedirupant 
the-reſque of the ſea; I inſured upon ithe ip, her! 
denounced bankruptcy. againſt the underwriter: 
insane Ad acts cut U r 
Damper, anch le- ſhakes:his. heat: N full, 

E can plainly. porceium that — 
oftentimes are as: trouhleſme to himſelf: as ta 
me; he laſes: man a fine, morning wake: by 
foreſoeing'a change: of weather. ha. newer: goes: 
to church bedauſe he has hd a fiiid- with | the | 
ed, becauſs'a fanmir ſomo time aga/ brake in 
his:debegs o N 402 bran OY ach iti Nn fie io 

Though! Hum no philoſopher, E am nat 
ſucks a ,jGet on, m not to Kno hee little: 
we ought to depend upon 8282 even in 
general ; yet it" pers dd ind that what a man 
* already erjoyed, he can no longer be faid 

to depend upon: If therefore I have had real 
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_—— remove the ann Wend 


9 9 not. WY * 6 define hope. 
as a metaphyſician, I am inclined to ſpeak of it 
with reſpect, becauſe I find it has been a good 


friend to me in my life ; it has given me a thou- 


ſand things, which malice and misfortune would 
| have raviſhed from me, if I had not fairly. worn 
upon them: Spe paſcit inani—ſays the poet, and 


contradicts himſelf in the ſame breath; for my 


part, if it was nat for the fear of appearing para- 
doxical, I ſhould fay upon experience chat hope, 


other phantom death, the ſole reality beneath 
the ſun; the unfaithfulneſs of friends, from whom 
had the claim of. gratitude,! can never rob me 
of thoſe pleaſures I enjoyed, when I ſerved them, 
loved them, and cenfided in them; and, in ſpite 
of all my friend the Damper can ſay to the con- 
trary, it is not on my n account Lam ſotry 
to have e better of mankind than nt 
deſerve, vogy Leg c 3051.4 

nem g 3h hay 3 22 "Tonk Ss &c. ng 
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though called a ſhadow, is together with that; 
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Dann ere . | 
Be fi eee 
gentlemen of public ſpirit and talents, who make : 
it a rule to meet every Sunday evening, in a 
houſe of entertainment behind St. Clement”s, for - 
the regulation of literature in this | metropolis. - 
Our fraternity conſiſts of two diſtinct orders, The 
D ampers and The Puffer; and each of theſe are 
again claſſed into certain interior ſubdiviſions. We 
take notice that both theſe deſcriptions of per- 
ſons have in turn been the objefts:of your feeble 
raillery 3 but I muſt fairly tell you, we neither 
think worſe of ourſelves nor any better of y 
for thoſe attempts. We conſider the republic 
of letters under obligations, to us for its very exe | 
iſtence, for how could it be a republic,-unleſs its 
members were kept upon an equality with each 
other? No this is "the very ching) won: our 
inſtitution profeſſes to do. 
S caterer ann 
who has invented à machine for this purpoſe, 
which anſwers to admiration: He calls it Y 
Thermomater of Merit This machine he has ſet 
in a frame, and laid down'a very accurate ſcale { 
of gradations by the fide of it: One glance of 
om gives every author's Attitude to a minute. 
65 The 
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The middle degree on this ſcale, and which an- 
ſwers to temperate” on a common thermometer, 
ts that ſtandard, or common level of: merit, 
toc which all eontemporaries in the ſame free 
community ought to-' be: confined; hut a there- 
will always be ſome eccentric beings in nature, 
drop below it; it is our duty hy: the opatation of: 
the daily preſt either to ſcrew them down, or ta 
e 
par full s- me, * be- 
low: par appertain to the Pint. The daily: © 
_ prefs being common to all men, and both the: 
one claſs and the other having open acceſat 
thereto, we can work either by forcers-or: reh. 
lors, as we ſee fit; and I can ſafely aſſure uu 
our proceſs ſeldom fails in either caſe, hen we: 
apply it timely, and eſpecially to young poets in 
their veal- bones, as the ſaying is: With this! 
vw we are always upon terms with the con- 
duſtoxs of the ſaid preſs, who are fully ſenſible 
of tie benefits of our: inſtitution? and lire with, 
us in the mutual interchange — 
3 . r * g. Ni 
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rakjuſtics; hade it right den fete 
made ſubſervient to the whole, our ſcheme of 
equalization” requires; that accordingly as any 
individual riſes on the ſcale, our deprefling pow- 
ers ſhould counteract and balance his aſcending 
powers: This proceſs, as I faid before, belongs 
to the Dampers office, and is by them termed 
preſſing an author, or more literally committing 
him to the preſs, This is laid on more or Jeſs 
forcibly, according to his degroe of aſcenſion ; 
in moſt caſes a few turns ſqueeze him down to 
his proper bearing, but this is always done with 
reaſonable- allowance for the natural 
elaſtio bodies, fo that it is neceſſary to bring 
ſome degrees. belom ſtandardꝭ leſt he ſhould: 
mount aboterit when tho pri id tate off?” If 
by chagee his aſcending powerd run him up to 
ſaltry or fever-heat; the: Dampers muſt propor- 
tion their diſtũpi he g9ccondingly ; in like manner 
the Paffers have to hlow an author up by mere 
ſtrength of lunge, when he is heavy in ballaſt, 
point, ac ſometimen |hagpens even to quſ᷑ beſt 
friends: In that caſ the Paſtrs have lug of 
app and peals of laighter im pet Eh 
though thy never reach vulgur ears} ſerve his- 
1 theſo are ſecrets; winch: 
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we never reveal but to the Initiated, and I ſhall 
. OR 
deſerve. 
| Pao; BONO PonLtco, 


/ * 
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" Unde nil * generatur ia, © 


Nec 120 guidguam ſimile aut Ken. $2 
(Hon Ar.) 


HERE. is a great ſovereign now upon 
ear ho, hugh an ins n ak 

oF fouls — | 
This extraordinary 1 . 
dence of the ſoul's immortality, or at leaſt has 
advanced fo” far in proof, as to convince the 
world by his own example, that it is not neceſ- 
ſarily involved in the extinction of the body. 
Though he is the greateſt genealogiſt living, 
and can with certainty make out the longeſt and 
cleareſt pedigree of any potentate now reigning, ' 
yet he is properly ſpeaking without anceſtors. 
As J cannot doubt but that fo ſtriking an event 
as the general deluge muſt be freſh in his memo- 
W | 
elapſed, 
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elapſed, he muſt of neceſſity have been none 
other than Noah himſelf; ſor as he has always 
been his on ſon, and that ſon can never have 
it is plain he muſt have been chat very identical 
patriarch, when he ſurvived the flood. T & n 
viſited, he was not very communicative in con- 
verſation, but I have hope; upon the next meet» 
about Pythagoras, who I am perſuaded ſunk 
ally in his court, where he acted the part of; 
plagiary, and; in the ſchool · boy a phraſe crihi d 
a foul copy of his holine&'s tranſmigration z but 
with ſuch ſtrong marks of a counterfeit, that 
after a ſnort trip to the Trojan wer, and aifew 
others not worth relating, it is to be prefumed 
be has given up the frolic 3 for-I de not hear 
.that-he is- at preſent amongſt us, at leaſt apt 
amongſt us of this kingdom, | where to lay. the 
truth I do not ſee any thing that reſembles him. 
In the mean time the religious ſoyereign of, I- 
bet (for the reden perceives I have been (peak- 
ing of Tr4fbet, Lame) in the ſpirit of an original 
keeps his feat upon the Muſnud of * 
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which: throne he has continued to preis e, 
Bos; his deſuænt from; Mount Azarit.:5i'1 155.2 

ach ſter all :wemuſtiatknowietlgs/this.iwas ds 
bold creediſo to imꝑtie:, but eræduliey 
las a wide (ſwallow; and if the doctrins puſſul 
upon a nationiſo-philoſophical and ſinquiſitive. qs 
dhe Greeks, ivimay:well obtainainqueſtioncd by 
Sah fl ars ; and-fuperitition; n retiring 


:6f'T 68100 Larmiaythar;jmgoſition! cinnob bezpat 


40 a fairer wſtguhãn owhen committed o che 
-Gimpleiry: of a. child und ce Gyn, vr Iprioſiua, 


vattenllant updm cis xxtraendingopenfant, paid. 


2 final} eemplimenti td ae faith of their loa 
hen they det him apurithe!Mdſned,”, > 

I eforbeatr entering into N 
Mis infant pontiſf; becauſe I chope the very! in- 

„gemieus traweller, who: has urrady ci oulued 

:Pjme-cufiods Garticulats Uf bis audixnces and 


uon cimto a country; (or line - wilted? by o un- 


pews; und Whore the: manners am duabits pike = 


FPepple, no des th fare cf of the 
. 
4miing a nature. 


Wen 
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When a genius like that, whichoaQtuatewthe 
ildftrious thaiadder; he hdchyadeiailteretiahe 
government of Bengal, is carried dnto the 1 
regions 454 — on Am 
nation around: it, which reaches even tothe 
nations, here arts and ſciences 1 in their 
higheſt cultivatian; and we acordingly fiad 
that beſides this embaſſy, oſo curious uf its kind, 
Brabunins, . 
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erees or over-rule his ſupremacy; for he is oval 
„wich religion, nay he is religion itlelf; Such is 
- be was in his prterient body, ſuch he muſt be 
in his preſent ; the ſame monaſtic, peaceful, un- 
offending, pious being; a living idel, dean 
forth upon occaſional ſolemnities to give his 
' blefling to adoring proſtrate hordes of Tartars, 
and to receive their'offerings4 and whether this 
- blefling be given by the hands of unreaſoning 
infancy, or ſuperannuated age, it matters little 
ſcale is undeterminable. Lu ſer mt here (aid 
_ the Lama in his præterient body to one of our 
countrymen, whom he admitted te a con. 
tion) a nere idul of ftate Nui are m a nore actiu⸗ 
: nation ; take your wonted exercife tuithaut reſerve : 
- Walk about my chamber: I am fedentary by neceſ- 
ity, and the: dati of e r hecome:to' me 4 
ſecond nature; This is a true anecdote, and 
fhews ho mid a ſoul-it is, which has nom 
 tranſmigrated into the body of this infant. 
Could this extraordinary perſonage communi- 
ente his property to all his brother ſovereigns 
through che world, ſnould we, or ſhould we not, 
congratulate mankind upon the event? Let the 
- nations ſpeak for themſelves! I anſwer for one, 
that cannot name a period in its monarchy more 
in favour of-the diſpenſati c. 
12 a : N* XLV. 
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Aud thy, ue u al There, are way 
\  oFanhaquameges in lehnt filence. ach l 
Joch 30 r als 1144 
. | — —— 
er 
eren I have at N 
nary. perſon, In, this metropolis, At preſent- in 
ſome; obſourity ; but, if 1 Ran luckily be the, 
means of drawing him into mare notice by pub 
liſhing what has come to, my, of. his; 
talents. and; pecformanges, I, ſhall a mg | 
happy ot. only. in, ſerving @ meritorious ; | 
dual, but allo. in furniſhiog a ſuggeſtion 
che Fa recommend for his. employ, 
chat may be of the greateſt benefit ro ſoclry., 
The ee 
intereſt, my candid readers, is Me, Zedadiah, Fiſh, 
ie at cs Emp 
He was brgd, to the e VOIP 
went ayer t9, New England, where be 
in the cr t Baljon: Un the by 
of the troubles he eu ky tho? 


E * 
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from his prudent deportment he might fafely 
have remained where he was, for Mr. Fiſh made 
it a rule never to lend any thing but an ear to 
either {ide of the queſtion: I cannot ſpeak with 
certainty as to his real, motives for leaving Ame- 
rica, as he has not been communicative on that 
head, but J could collect from Hints he has dropt 


2 5 — length and ä . 
eadings in thoſe provincial courts, 
ee 4e tinpated by bi Wan 6 þ 
ance upon cauſes," though I cahnot Gifcover that. 
be was actually employed as an advocate m and 
This may ſeem” fingular to fuch as are unac- 
qutainted with thof proceedings, but Mr. Fiſh, 
though no pleader, was of indifpenfable ufe to 
Mis clients daring the ſomnolency of the court z 
for by means of his vigilance the efficient counſel 
could indulge themſtlves i in their natural reſt, 
and recruit their ſpirits for a reciprocat exertion 
of prolixity, when the oppoſite party had come 
to a condtaſion'” This happy faculty of wake- 
fillnefs in Mr. Jedediah Fi was accompanied 
with the further very ' uſeful talent of abridge- 
ment, by which in a very few words he could 
convey itito the eat of à pleadet, when he had 
once thoroughly wakened him, the whole marrow 
of in argument, aps 2s been fpread out 

crer @ widely. 


| o 
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When he came over to his native country, he 
threw himſelf in the way of ipreferment; and 
regularly attended the fittings' at Weſtminſter, 
Guildhall, and elſewhere ; but being a modeſt 
man, and one who made no acquaintance, he 
was no otherwiſe taken notice of, than as being 
the only perſan im court, 'who did not yawn, 
when a certain learned ſerjeant got beyond his 
uſual quota of caſbs in point. Nothing · offering 
here, Mr. Fiſh preſented himſelf during the 
ſitting of Parliament both at the bar of the 
Peers, and in the gallery of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; he gave great attention to the clerks, 
when they were reading Acts of Parliament in 
the upper houſe, and never quitted his poſt in 
the lower, when certain gentlemen 'were on 
their legs, and gave the ſignal to others to get 
on theirs and go to dinner: By being thus Jeft 
alone this modeſt attendant” loft his labour, and 

remained unnoticed through a whole ſeſſion.” 
Defeated in all theſe efforts he began to fre- 
quent Coffee-houſes, where he obſerved moſt 
talking prevail, und few or no hearers to be 
found: Fortune now began to fmile upon his 
patient endeavours, and he particularly recom- 
mended hitfelf to a circle at Saint Paul's, where 
by his addreſs in poſting himſelf between two 
ben e eee 
Lz explaining 


" 
— 
ag 
"* 
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- explaining a willy and the other going ſtep by ſtep 
[ through-a bill of encloſure, where the glebe lands 
of the rector were in great peril of infringement, 
he fo contrived as to lend one ear to the divine 
and the other to the civilian, by which he got a 
dinner at each of their houſes ; and as they found 
him a moſt agreeable companion, und one whoſe 
chearing ſmile enlivened their own converſation, 
he ſoon became free vin! their. Smilies . a 
ſtanding invitation. 0 
It was in one of thel houſes I fiſt 8 
acquaĩnted with Mr. Fiſh, and as it ſeemed to 
me a great pity that a man poſſeſſed of ſueh 
companionable talents (for I can ſaſely aver 
J had never heard the tone of his voice) ſhould 
be any longer buried in obſcurity, or at beſt 
confined to a narrow Circle of admirers, I began 
to reflect within myſelf what amazing improve- 


ments ſociety might receive, if he could be in- 
duced to ſtand forth in the public character of 


4 Maſter of Silence, or in other weords.of Teather 
of the Art of Hearing. 


n 


for himſelf, I took a convenient occaſien one 
day of breaking my propoſal to him, which I in- 
troduced by faying I had ſomething to diſeloſe 
to him, which I eonteived would not only be of 


_ benefit, but * alſo be turned to his 


particular 
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particular emolument and advantage. He, patſed 
ſame time and ſeemed to expect when LWDuld- 
proceed to explain myſelf; hut being: at h con- 
vinced that I was really waiting ſor his ganſont, 
he opened his lips for- the firſt, time, ani in a 

very, ſuft agrerable tone of voice deliuered him 
ſelf as follow] - S Theo gconvorſation 
being now fairly; on dot, I ſaid that experienge 
muſt have cunviaced him how great A ſcarcity- 
ſame time hat great requeſt they were in, and 
how much eonverſation and ſociety were at a loſt 
for a proper proportion. of them: That here one 
man now made · dus fortune by his tongue, hun- 
dreds might in leſo time eſtabliſn their's by 
prudent uſe of their ears: That à defire of 

ſhining in company vas now become ſo general, 

that there aS no body left to ſhine upon : That. 
no way could be ſo ſure of providing fo» yqunger 
ſons and people of ſmall fortunes, as to qualify | 
them well in the rt af hearing ; but. by: a fatal 
neglect. in our ſyſtem of education, and the lo- 
quacity of. nurſes and ſeryants, no attention was 
paid to this uſeful i L obſerved 
to, him that our patſpns were in ſomm degree in 

the fault by ſhortening their ſermons, and quick- 
ening their, prayers, Whereas in times paſt, when 
* were nnr the nn 

L 3 
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the houriglas twice or thrice before his diC-: 


courſs'vias ound up, the world wis in better 


be U hearing "That In" Ollear's a. u. 
they abs down without any 2 all, wt 
talked without ceaſing : That the difcontinuance 


of ſmoking tobdeco- cbneributed mne to put 


hearing out of faſhion, and thut à club of people! 
now was like a pack of hounds-in full cry, where: 
all puppies apen at the fame time, whether they 
have got the ſcent or not! In concluſion I de. 
manded' of him if he agreed with me in theſe 
obſervations, or not: He again took ſome time 


to conſider and very civilly replied 7 te Pract - V 


< If you de agree with me,* rejoined I in ae. 
© knowledging the' complaint, tell me if you wilt: 
© concur in promoting the cure. He nodded 
aſſent, * And who is fo fit as Mr. Jedediah Fiſhy 
added I, © tb teach that art to others; which he 
© poſſeſſes in ſuck perſochon himſelf ? It ſhall be 
© my buſineſs to ſeek out for ſcholars, your's to- 
© inſtrut- them, and 1 don't deſpair of your' 
© eſtabliſhing an Academy of Silence in as gene- 
« ral repute as the ſchool of Pythagoras. 
This inſtitution is now fairly on foot, and' 


ſchool is opened in Magpye-Courtj Cheaphidey * 


N* 4, name on the door, where the profeſſor is 
to be ſpoken to by all perſons wanting his advice 
| 5 po 
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has already attended; Mr. Jedediah- Fiſh; would 
warrant my laying-before che public Wade ex- | 
traordinary cures,” but theſe I'ſhall" to 
ſome future opportinity, and copclude. with a 
paſſage from Horace, which thews that ingenious 
poet, though perhaps he had as much to ſay for 
himſelf as moſt of our modern prattlers, was ne- 
vertheleſs a perfect ae} i art, which it has 
been the labour of this paper to recommend. 


Septimus octa vo plone fam geri annus, 


Ex quo Mecenas me cepit habere | 
dr numer —— Ferre 4 
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' | Suthtattle often entertains L . bit be 
y lord aud me as far as S,, D ² 1 
As once a week aue travel down: |: 17 ? 
. To Windſor, and again 10 rb, 7 n bias 
Where all that paſſes inter nos 

Now phe a. at et 13 
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NOVEL, —— tang 


plan, containing a ſerios of events in fſa- 


miliar life; in which no epiſodical ſtory is inter- 
woven, is in effect a protracted comedy, not divi- 
ded into acts. The ſame natural diſplay of cha- 
rater, the ſame facetious turn of dialogue and 
agreeable involution of incidents are eſſential to 
each compoſition. Novels of this deſeri ption 


are not of many years ſtanding in England, and 


ſeem to have ſucceeded' after ſome interval to 
romance, which to ſay no worſe of it is a moſt 
unnatural and monſtrous production. The Don 
Quixote of Cervantes is of à middle fpecies ; and 
the Gil Blas, which tte Spaniards clalm and the 
French have the: eredit of, is a ſeries of adven- 
tures rather than F novel, and both this. and Don 

, 5 Quixote 
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Quixote abound in epiſodical ſtaxied which . 
parately taken are more properly" novels / lien 
the mother worre. 591199 * 
Two authors of our n 
of novel-writing,” upon ' different plans indeed, 
but each with a degree of ſucceſs, which perhaps 
has never yet been equalled: Richardſon diſpoſed | 

his fable into letters, and Fielding purſued the 
more natural mode of 2 continued narration; 
with an exception however of certain miſcel- 
laneous chapters, one of which he prefixed to 
each book in the nature of z prologue, in which 
the author ſpeaks in perſon: He has executed 
this ſo pleaſantly, that we are teconciled to the 
interruption in his inſtance; but I ſhochd doubt 
if it is a pra ite in which an imitator would be 
wiſe to follow him. egg on. Hon | 3272 
I ſhould have obſerved, that modern noveliſts 
have not cbriſined themſelves to comic fables-or . 
ſuch only as have happy endings, but ſometimes, 
as in the inftanee of The Clariſſa, wind up their 
ſtory wich a tragical cataſtrophe ; to ſubjects of 
this ſort perhaps the epiſtolary mode of writing 
may be beſt adapted, at leaſt it ſeems to give 
a more mitural {tape to pathetic deſcriptions; 
but there ean be no doubt that Fables replete 
and buſy plot are better ſuited to the made, 
which 
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which Fielding has purſued in his 'inienitable 
novel of The Founding, univetially allowed the 


TT OE LORIN 


any other, language. * thyy 

There is ſomething eres engt 
all deſcriptions in theſe books, and they have 
deen ſought with ſuch general ait that an 
inaredible number of publicatiae have been 


produced, and the ſcheme of ciroulating libraries 


lately eſtabliſhed, which theſo very publicatians 
ſeem to have ſuggeſted, having ſpread them 
through the kingdom, novels am no.] 7 become 
the amuſing ſtuii of every rank! and deſoription 


of people in England. dunn „Ha. ol in 


Voung minds are ſo apt to be tinctured by 
what they read, that it ſhould. he the duty of 
every perſon, who has the charge of education, 
to make a proper choice of books far thoſe. who 
are under their c are 3 and this is particularly 
neceſlary in reſpect to our daughters, who art 
manner than boys. Girls will be tempted, to 
form themſelves upon any characters, whether 
true or fictitious, which. forcibly / ſtrike their 
imaginations, and nothing can be more point- 
etlly addreſſed to the paſſions than many of theſe 
novel heroines. I would not be underſtood to 


accuſe our modern writers of immoral deſigns; 


very 
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very few-] believe can be found of chat deſcrip- 
tion; I do not therefore objec to them as-cor-, 
morality, but I chink ſome amongſt chem may 
be apt to lead young female readers into affecta - 
tion and falſa character by ſtorſes, where the 
manners, though highly charged, are not in na- 
ture 3 and the: more intereſting ſuch ſtories are, 
the greater will de their influence: In this light 
a novel heroine, though deſeribed without 2 
fault, yet, if dran out rr nee min 
unfit model for imitation. 
The novel; which ct all ethers h r | 
the moſt ſtudied plan of -motality, is Gris, 
and few yourig women I believe are put under 
reſtriftion by their parents or others from grati- 
thor ; guided by che beſt intentions, and con- 
ſcious that the moral of his book is ' funda- 
mentally good he has taken all poſſible pains. to 
weave into his ſtory incidents of ſuch] a tragꝭcal 
and affecting nature, as are enlcnlated to make a 
ſtrang and laſting impreſion on the youthful 
heart. The unmerited ſufferings of an innocent 
and beautiful young lady, who is made 4 model 
of patienen and /pucity 3 'the-untatural obdutacy 
of her parents 3 the infernal arts of the wretchy 
who violates her, and the fad cataſtrophe of her 
| death, 
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death, are incidents in this affecting ſtory better 
coniceived than executed: Failing in "this moſt 
eſſential point, às a picture of human natureg L 
muſt regard the novel of Clariſſa as one of the 
books, which a prudent parent will put under in- 
terdiction; for I think I can ſay from obſervation, 
that there are more artificial pedantic characters 
aſſumed by ſentimental Miſſes in the vain deſire 
of being thought Clariſſa Harlows,'than-fronuany 
other ſource of imitation whatſoever :' I ſuſpect 
that it has given food to the idle paſſion for thoſe 
eternal ſcribblings, which paſs'betweenone fe 
male friend and another, and tend to no good point 
of education. I have a young lady in my eye, 
who made her will, wrote an inſcription for the 
plate of her own coffin, and forſwore all man- 
kind at the age of ſixteen; | As to the charac- 
ters of Lovelace, of the heroine herſelf, and the 
heroine's parents, I take them all to be beings 
of another world. What Clarifla ib made to do; 
and what ſne is allowed to omit, are equally: out 
of the regions of nature: "Fathers: and mothers, 
who may oppoſe the inclinations '6f:their-daugh« 
ters, are not likely' to profit from the examples 
in this ſtory, nor will choſe daughters be diſpoſed 
to think the worſe of their ' own [rights or the 
better of their parents, for the black and odious 
colours in which theſe unnatural charaRters-are 


painted. 
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painted. It will avail little to ſay, that Clariſſa's 
miſeries are derinable fropy the. fake flep of ber 
elopement, when it is evident that elopement 
became neceſſary to avoid compulſion. 19 
ſpeak with mare preciſion; my opinion in the 
caſe, I think Clariſſa dangerous only to, ſuch 
young perſons, whole characters are yet. to be 
formed, and who from natural ſuſceptibility may 
be prone to imitation, and likely to be turned 
aſide into errors of affectation. In ſuch hands, 
I think a book, ſo addreſſed to the paſſions, and 


wire-drawn into ſuch prolixity,-is not calculated 


to form either natural manners or natural ſtile ; 
nor would I have them learn of Clariſſa to write 
long pedantic letters an their bende nes, and 
beg to kiſs the, hem of their ever-honoured Mam- 
nas garment, any more than I would wiſh them 

to ſpurn at the addreſſes of a worthy Joyer with 
the pert inſult of a A How... .. 

The natural temper. and talents, of our r chil- 
dren ſhould point out to our obſervation and 
judgment the particular mode, in which they 
ought, to be trained; The. little tales told to 
them in infancy, and the books to be put into 
their hands in a forwarder age, are concerns 
highly worth attending to. Few female hearts 


in _ Youth can bear being ſoſtened by pa- 


thetic 
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thetic and affecting ſtories without preſiidiee. 
Young people are all imitation, and when u girl 
aſſumes the pathos of Clariſſa without experi. 
encing the ſame afflictions, or being put to the 
ſame trials, hom agg rae a. 
affectation and pedantry. 


' Whatever errors there may be in our rp 


ſyſtem of education, they are not the errors 

neglect; on the contrary perhaps they will be 
found to conſiſt in over- diligence and too great 
ſolicitude for accompliſhment ; the diſtribution 
of a young lady's hours is an analyſis of all the 
arts and ſciences; ſhe ſhall be a'philoſopher in 
the morning, a painter at noon, and a muſicign 
at night; the ſhall ſing without a voice, play 
without an ear, and draw without à talent. A 
variety of maſters diſtract the attention and 
overwhelm the genius ; and thus an indiferimi- 
nate zeal in the parent ſtops the cultivation and 
improvement of thoſe particular branches, to 
which the talents of tle child may more imme- 
diately be adapted. But if paterits, who-thus 
preſs the education of their children, fall into 
miſtakes from too great anxiety, their neglect is 
without excuſe, who, immerſed in diffipation, 
delegate to a hireling the moſt ſacred and moſt 
natural of all duties: To theſe unprofitable and 
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inconſiderate "beings T ſhall not fpeak in plain 
Eee e e 
little poem a perulal. 


DORIN DA and her ſpouſe were join'd, 
As modern men and women are, 
In matrimony net in mind, | 
A faſhionable pair. 


Fine clothes, fine dlamoads, nnd fine — 
The ſmurtoſt vis-a-vis In td, | 
With title, piti-money, and place ad 
Made wedlock's pill — J 0 


In decent time by Hunters urrt 
A girl came next ed done her part, 
Dorinda bred no'more, 2 bats 


Now educationꝰs eure employs 
Dorinda's brain but ah | deity 


Dorinda's draia'cat't' bear the noi 
% Go, take em to the nurſe to” | 


By dear Ma'amfelle's prodigious care 3 
Miſs gabbles French with pert grimace, 


< Sweet innocints |!” a 
« So natural he andthe fo , 
« Laud, Nurſe, do humour em- or wity d - 
« 'T were fin to nb a child.”* / 


Tine 


& ghe has more meaning in hex 62 a 
Than half the girls i in town. 


Now teachers thrang ; Miſs dances, dag, 
Learns every act beneath the ſun, 


19 * . 


Scrawls, ſcribbles, does a thouſand things - 


Without a taſte for one. 2 


Enough to make Sit Joſhua, jealous,; - 
Writes rebuſſes, and has herclack, 


| Lapdogs and parrots paints, Good lagk | - 


Of ſmall - talk for the fellow: 


Mobs to the milliners for faſhions, 


Reads every tawgry tals gong 5 


Has fits, opinions, humour, paſſione, 


And diaates in virtũ. id biw 


Ma'amſclle to Miſes hand conveys 
A et ne; 

The Dancing-maſter's in the chaiſe, 
They ſeower the northern toad. 


Away to Scottiſh land they poſt, 
Mauls there becomes a lawful wiſe; 
Her frolick over, to her coʒt 


Miſs is a-wretch for life 


Maſter meanwhile advances faft- 
In modern manners and in vice, 


Add with a ſchool-boy's heddlefs Haſte, 


Rattles. the deſperate die:: 
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Time runs My dend crievs. 
% How monſtrouſiy the girl is gro 


3% 
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Travels no doubt by modern rules 
To France, to Italy, and there 


Commences adefitin the Khoble 
Of Rouſſeau and Voltaire. 


Returns ki alÞ the detnier gout” de 
E pa pk and Paris c 


Buys vampt anew, 
And bults without a noſe. 


n Vn » LP 
To wery elob thatiesds the ton 


Hazard's the word g he flies at all, 
Mb pigedi'd and undone. HOU I 
2m ot 944 WH DOES T1t5 
Now comes a wife, dhe kale pretence, ad WR 
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Tu old receipt to pay new debts; " 
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many clear deſcants, as would ſatiafy a, German 
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To @ wiſe 11 mi ak. 
A virtuous, wifey, wedbc#'s biaſing.” | 
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HOUGH 145800 like paradeges, and 
can readily acknowledge the reſpect due 
to general opinions, yet I am bold to aver to 
the face of all thoſe.fine gentlemen, who, if they 


think as they act, will laugh me; to {corn for 


the notion, 7 marriage is a meaſure of ſome 
conſequence. I do not mean to * that 1 it is 
neceſſary, in the choice of a wife, that ſhe. ſhould 
be of any particular ſtature or complexion, 
brown or fair, tall or ſhort; neither do I think 
2 


Count, before he quarters/aims-witlt a lady; nor 
do I article for fortune, or conneQtion, or any 
other worldly recommendation as indiſpenſable ; 
ſatisfied only if it. will be granted to me that the 
parties ought not to unite without ſome mutual 
explangti on, ſome previous underſtanding of 

* 7 FOR | I 1 elch 
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each other's. temper, | and forme. reaſonable 
ground of belief, | that the contract they are 
about to enter into for life is likely to hald 
good es the ce of the term, an 
made, 

I am an Go n of the world 24, . 0 
know how many ſpecious reaſons may be given 
on the other fide of the queſtion; and being 
ſenſible. I have a hard point to drive, I am 
willing to gonciliate renn 
ſonable conceſſiona. 15 | 
Loon ventel.ts-.am eta aims tot 
encumbered his eſtate, and to diſcharge certain 
debts of honour, that encumbered his mind ſtill 
more: His match therefore was a match of 
principle ; and though a run of bad Juck defeated 
his good intentions towards his creditors, and 
though the vulgar manners of his lady ſmelt fo 
ſtrong of the city, that ſhe became inſupportable, 
1 that the meaſure was 

ble, and nnn. 
tion indiſpenahle. | 


[Lady Res Tae niet Gone! Spaltro hocaule 
he haunted,her in all aſlemblias, was for ever at 
her back in e Qperarhouſe, glided into the 
church when, ſhe. as at her devotions, and de- 
49 have! hers Lady W . 
1 2 N 
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of him ; nobody denied but ſhe tock the right 
method; and all the world allowed that ſhe had 


her revenge: The Colt?” is _— a Hear, 
at this moment. 


Sir Harry Bluſter and Mi Mi Hornet were firſt | 


couſins, and though brought up together in the 
fame houſe like brother and ſiſte#, ſquabbled and 
fought like dog and cat: Sir Harry's face 'bore 
the marks of her nails, and Miſs's head-drefs 
was the frequent victim of bis fury This young 
pair made a match in the laudable expectation of 
a better agreement after'wedlock : All the world 
applauded their motives, and the event fully 
anſwered their wer gone wire they parted by 
eonſent. 

Old Lady Lucy Lumbage was told by a for- 
tune- teller that ſhe ſhould die a maid: When 
ſhe was at leaſt ſixty years in advance towards 


fulfilling the prediction, the drew a piece of 


wedding cake through a bride's gold ring, and 
dreamt of her own footman : She married him 


the next week to thwart the Deſtinies: The 


footman went off with her ſtrong box, jar hos 
her behind to compleat the prophecy.” 20 % . 


Lord Calome! had a plentiful eſtate and a ah | 
ſcanty conſtitution, but he Ha#'two reaſons for 
marrying; wich- all che world gave hitm-er6dit | 


for; the firſt was to get an heir, which he want- 
in 8 ed, 
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ed, and the ſecond was to get rid of a miſtreſi 
he was tired af: He made his chuice of /Mf/o 
Frolich, and evety body allowed the odda were 
in his favour for an heir: The lady brought him 
a ſull-· grown boy at- five months end ; his: lord- 
ſhip drove bis wife out of his houſe and rein- 
ſtated his miſt ee. 
Jaci Fancifu / had a blind-ſide towards a fine 
eyebrow, It was his humour, and be had 4 right 
to pleaſe himſelf: Signora Falſetta ſtruck an a 
row to his heat from a pair of full- dran bowa, 
that would haye done honour, to Cleopatra ber- 
ſelf, whoſe ſtage repreſentative the Signora then 
was: Jack made overtures of a certain ſort, 
which her majeſty repulſed with the dignity that 
became her; in ſhort, the virtue of Cleopatra 
was impregnable, or at leaſt it was plain ſhe wis 
not every body's Cleapatra. What could Jack do? 
It was impoſſible to give up the eyebrows, and 
it was no leſs impoſſible to have them upon any 
terms, but terins of honqur, Jack married her t 
It was his humour, and all the world allowed he 
was in the right to indulge it : - The-happy-knot 
was tied ; Jack flew with lips of ardeur to his 
lovely Cleopatra 3 che Faithleſs: eyebrow! deſerted = 
from the naked forehead. of [its owner, and (O 55 
ſad exchange I) took poſt upon Jach's chin. 
Theſe, and many more than theſe, maybe * 
| 13 called 
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called caſes in point, ard brought to probe that 
matrimony is a mere whim, a caprice ef the 
moment, and by people who know the world 
created with ſuĩtable indifference ; but ſtill I muſt 
hope that ſuch of my readers at leuſt, he d 
not know the” world, or kno perhaps juſt ſb 
much of it as not to wiſh for u more intimat 
fumiliarity with its - faſhions; will think this 
fame e. life a neee, 
quence.” > 
le bert if Cntwrins of Modicis, but more 
particularly that of Anne of Auſtria, brought 
the characters of women into much greater 
conſequence and diſplay,” than had befote been 
allowed to them: The female genius called 
forth from its obſeurity ſoon aſſumed its natural 
prerogatives: A woman's wit was found the 


fineſt engine to cut the knot of intrivacy, or if 


poſſible” to-difentanple it: The ladies in that 
famous rogeney were no leſs fitted to direct a 
council than to atorn a court: The entightened 
Nate of preſent times, and we refinement of 
modern manners, have kappily diſcovered, that 
in the proper intercoutſt of ' the ſexes ate 
centered al} the charms of ſbciety; it ems as 
if a new world had been found out within-the 
limits of the old one: Aſſociatedl as we now mt, 
we are left' without excuſs when we miſtake 
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their charactars, or betraꝶ hem inte unſuitable 
cunne icins by diſguiſing our - own]: Every un- 
mation=<q I can che nothing thenefore hut A 
miſgniding impulic of lobe bad and anwprtby 
pathian, that can be the moving cauſe ai fo many 
unbappy matches, I will. neter belitve, iniche 
curruptiom of the prefent times, thbugh thern ane 
.as many hills of divorce) as hills uf enaloſure, huʒt 
that che huſband, I will nat fa zin t hut 
in almoſt every, caſ is in the Eſt aulit 
were an enſy thing to point put a n gag- 
ticulari amongit the roigning dabits af /hagh 
fe, which ſenm as if inwmd by the wery 
demon of ſeduction for his own iriferrial! pur- 
poſes:: There is nt one of all theſe habits, 
which à wiſe wum enn fail to deſpiſd, ur an 
honeſt man negledt to rom n plan i du 
as the preitiuq ef thenv; n ſ yam ſo abſund, 
io undigaified, ſo di ſtructi/ e A e pleatures 
af life, as the ſyſſem of diſipation. Wo Ot 
Lack at am a this dort e hu noten 
the orodit uf bring a volaptiary z: tere id bt 
gun, irbalance und e if: fclpoutowy 
doſuri p wich Paench, Or.: thank He n ore 
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it.) The travels of ſuch 4 man in the purlicus 
only of St. James's-ttreet and Pall Mall would 
faffice to have carried him round the pyramids 
of Egypt: He might have viſited the tuin of 
Herculaneum im half the number off paces that 
he ſpends in ſauntering up-toi\Rotten-row: He 
poſts from town to country as if the fate of 
Europe depended on his: diſpateh; he recon - 
noitres the heels of ſome favorite hunter and 
returns with the ſame expedition to town; you 
would think that liſe or death depended on his 
ſpeed, and you would not be much out in the 
-gueſs, ſor he has juſt killed fo much time and 
perhaps = poſt-horſe or two into the bargain 
Are we to ſuppoſe there is no emulation in 
the ladies : 105 
Is it not poſſible to . . abi 
great eſtate in a more agreeable manner? For I 
am —— in no other light, but 
as the means of procuring pleaſures to their 
ner. May not every hour of life preſent 
ſome new or:iiagreeable occupation to à man 
' who is poſſeſſed of a large fortune and knows 
how to uſe it? I need not point out the endleſs 
ſource of delightful employment, which a well 
projected ſyſtem of - improvement- muſt furniſh 
to the man of landed property: This nation 
abqundsiin artiſts * all n gardening, - 
planting, 
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circle of arts are open to his uſe, and ſervices 
wherever his taſte or humour points, there are 
profeſſors in every department of the higheſt ta- 
jents: He may ſeat himſelf in a paradiſe of his 
own creating, and collect a ſociety to participate 
place 3 his deareſt friend and the companion of 
his happieſt hours might be his wife ; the duties 
of a parent might open freſh ſources of delight 
and I, who profeſs myſelf to be an Ohr var and. 
a friend of mankind, might contemplate his hap-- 
pineſs, andicry out with the vanity of an authog- 
ben i ong-convert to. my ſyſtem / , 


Vivi concordes, 7 nete diſcite munu7 
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N 2 W which — ud down for 
treating of the literature of the Greeks, and 


to which I have devoted part of theſe papers, I 
have thought it adviſeable for the fake of per- 
ſpicuity to preface the account with an abſtract 
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of che Athenian” hiſtory' within” thoſe feparaty 
periods; which” I meun to review. In "come 
formity to · this plan I have already brought down 
my narratiofl to e death of Piſratutb long 
this has been followed with a ſtate uf the dum 
at that period: I now propoſe to proceed with 
the hiſtory to the battle of Matutbem incluſive, 
beyond whleh I ſhall have no occaſion to follow 
it, and ſhall then reſume my account of the hee 
rature of the Greeks, which wilt comprehend-all 
ce dramatic authors, boch tragie and comic, to 
he death Uf Mefander. t hw 
At the deteuſe of Piſiſtratus the government 
uf Athens devotved quietiy upon Hipparcius, 
who aſſociated his brocher Hippias With hid in 
power. Piſiſtratus had two ather ſons by a ſe- 
cond wife, who were named Jophon and Theſ- 


ſalus; the elder died in his father's life time, 


and the other, who was of a turbulent and 
unruly ſpirit, did not Tong ſurvive him. 
Hipparchus was no leſs devoted to ſcience 
and the liberal, arts chan his father had been: 
The famous Phæa, who had perſonated Miner- 
wa, ſhared his throhel and thought the 
nicated with his ' brother Hippias on 
government, and imparted do him ſo great a 
portion of authority, that they were Jointly ſbilad 


. | 


ſupreme 


— A i. Da 
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ſupreme power was actually veſted in Hippar- 
chus 3 and it ia extraondinary, for the ſpace. of 
was undiſturbed by any diſagreement with his 
brother or complaint from his ſubjedts. . 

The moſt virtuous-citizens of —— 
freeſt; houts, of their republic, lopk back upon 
this, reign as, the moſt enviable period in}. their 
kiſtory- Plato himſelf aſſerts that all the fabu- 
lous Felicity of the golden reign of Saturn, was 
realized _ Hipparchus: Thucgdides 
vernment r 
proach: The traditiom of che golden days; of 
Flpparchus was delivered down through, many 
generations; and became proverbial with the 
of letters, was not likely to be ſpegotten by 
poets, hiftorians, or philoſophers 3 but ſach was 
the publie trunquillity undet his adminiſtration, 
that the [patriots and declaimeys. for freedom in 
the moſt popular times- have nat 'ferupled 46 
acknowledge and applaud it. 5459 102-21 11 

Hippurcinay not oaly augmented the callaton 
of books in the public library, dut eagaped ſeve- 
ral eminent /authors to; reſide at Athens: He 
took -Sanonides : of ' Cevus isto his pay at @ ve 
high Ripend, and ſent a fifty-oared galley for 


Anacreon 
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Anacreon' to Teos, inviting him with many 
princely gifts to live at his court: He cauſed 
the poems of Homer to be publicly recited at 
the great aſſembly of the Panathenæa, und is 


generally ſuppoſed to have ſuggeſted the plan 
of collecting the ſcattered rhapſodies of the Iliad 
and Odyſſey, ſo happily executed: by his father. 


His private hours he devoted to- the ſociety of 
men of letters, and on theſe occaſions was c- 


macritus, Anacreon and others. He did not 
confine his attention to the capital of his empire, 


but took a method, well adapted to the times he 
lived in, of reforming the underſtandings of his: 
more diſtant and leſs enlightened ſubjects in to 
villages, by erecting inconſpicuous parts of their 


ſtreets or market-places ſtatues of the god Mer 
cury, placed upon terms or pedeſtals, on which 
he cauſed to be inſcribed ſome brief ſentence or 
maxim, ſuch as Know thyſelf— Love juſtices 
Be faithful to thy peer _— mann 
general utility. © * 
n ai 
lated for the edification of an ignorant people 
than theſe ſhort but comprehenſive ſentences, fo 
eaſy to be retained in the memory, and which, 
being recommended bath. _ * and divine 
| | authority, 
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authority, claimed univerſal attention und ge- 
ſpect. 4 v7. 1466 „ 0 

This etcehent und moſt amiable prince was 
aſſaffinated by Harmodius and Atiſtogiton, and 
a revolution being in the end effected favourable 
to the popular government of Athens, the affaſ- 
ſins were celebrated to all poſterity as the af- 
ſetters "of liberty and the deliverers of their 
country. Of all the rulers of mankind, who 
have fallen by the hand of violence, how 
few have been facrificed in tlie public ſpirit of 
juſtice, and how many have fallen by the private 
ſtab of revenge! When we 'contemplate the 
elder Brutus brandifhing the dagger of Lucretia, 
we” cannot help tecollecting that Tarquinius 
Superbus Had miurdered his brother. Hippar- 
chus is' fail to have put an affront upon Har- 
modius's ſiſter by diſmiſſing her from a religious 
proceffion, in which ſhe was walking at the feſ- 
tival of the Panathen ea: Harmodius was the 
handſomeſt youth in Attica, and the prince is 
by the fame account charged wich having con- 
ceived an unnatural paſſion for him, in which he 
was tepulſed. If this account were to be credit. 
ed in the whole, it would be an ine ident of fo 
unmanly a ſort on the part of Hipparchus, as to 
leave an everlaſting mark of diſgrace Wen 2 
character, otherwiſe metitprivus. © © 

The 


a 


PF, 
* 


| hiſtorians have only retailed vulgar. errors with- 
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The general prevalence of a turpitude, which, 
neither the religion nor the laws of Greece 
actually prohibited, may induce our belief of the 
charge againſt Hipparchus, as ſar as concerns 
Harmodius; but the ſuppoſed inſult to the ſiſter 
is irreconcileable to his character. It were, far 
more natural to ſuppoſe his reſentment. ſhould 
have been pointed againſt Ariſtogiton, who was 
the favorite of Harmodius z, ſuch circumſtances | 
as we have now related would have carried their 
own confutation upon the face af them, even 
though hiſtorians had not greatly, varied in their 
accounts of the tranſation z but hen ſo reſpect- 
able an author as Plate gives the narrative A. turn 
entirely oppoſite to the abqve, vhilſt modern 


out examining teſtimonies of better credit, I 
hope I may be allowed the equitable afßoe of 
ſumming up the evidences in this 
tranſattian, for the purpoſe of reſcuing a n 
amiable character from miſrepreſentation. 
Plato in his Hipparchus ſays That the — 
account above given, was nat the accaunt beliguef 
and adapted by peaple of the beſt condition and re- 
Jute 3, that the inſult vulgarly ſuppoſed to baue been 
put upan the Her of Tlarnadius by Hipparchu 
gs ridiculots and incredible upan the, face of it; 
that Harmedins was the diſcaple of — 
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man of ordinary rund and condition ; that there was 
a'mu}ual offefinn between the pup] and hit mafter ; 
that "they Bad admitted into thiir" ſocity u young 
Athenian of diflin@ian, whoſe nome hl efeaped bir 
memory, of whom they were , very fond, and whom 
they had'by — and inflruftions im- 
profſed with bigh ideas of their talents and erudition; 
that this young Athenian havigg frnd acceſi to the 
perſon of Hipparchus, attached himſelf to his foctety - 
and began to full off from his reſpect for his firmer 
precopteys, amd even treated their inferiority Fun- 
dey/dantting with contempt and ridicule; that there- 
xpon they" conceived” fuch hatred and reſentment 
againſt the yrines for this preference eum by their 
pupil for his company, ud for" the" method" be had 
taken of mortifying their vanity, that th "determin- 
of upon difpatebing Hipparehus by "ufo 
which they accordingly e Ferre. 

- Juſtin" gives à different event ER ab 

That the e ont that put ap the her, of Harms- | 
Aius not by Hipparthis but by bis brother Diocles; 
that Mermodius with his friend Ariftdzitom entered 
inte 4 conſpiracy for cutting off all the reipning 
family at "ance; ant pitthed upon the Mv of the 
Pandthenas os d envenient time fit 6) xc 
of their plrt; "the iran being then alltel fr e | 
amy 4*#hat'the complete exoretioe A thts 
e un & dur puri Bling Mb. 
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earneſt diſeaurſe with Hippias, which occaſioned. 
them to ſuſpect a diſcovery, and ſa precipmated. their 
attack before they were ready 3 that in tbis attaci 
however they chanced upon ACER and put 
bim to death. 2 * 

There are other accounts nat. differing Soak 
theſe, but they have no colour of probability, 
and only prove an . in * ny 
ſtory. 

Plutarch relates—That e — to Hip 
parchus before his aſſaſſination in a dream, and fron 
a phial, which ſhe held in her hend, ſprinkled bis 
face with drops of bload. Herodotus alſo ſays 


That he was warned by a vi/ion. on. the cue bit 


murder, being addreſſed in fee by a man Feu 
ordinary ſtature and beauty, in verſes of an enig+ 
matical import, which he had thoughts of conſulting 
the interpreters upon next morning, but afterwards 
paſſed it off with. contempt as a vapour of the inagi- 
nation, and fell a ſacrifice to his ingredulity. + 

This at leaſt is certain, that he governed the 
capricious inhabitants of Attica with ſuch perſect 


temper and diſcretion, that their tranquillity was- 


without interruption; nor does it appear that 
the people, who were erecting ſtatues and tro- 
phies to his murderers, in commemoratipn of 
the glorious re- eſtabliſnment of their freedom, 
could charge him with. one ſingle act of oppreſ- 


_ fionz 
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ſion ; and perhaps if Hippias, who ſurvived him, 
had not galled them with the yoke of his tyranny 
during the few years he ruled in Athens after 
the death of Hipparchus, the public would not 
have joined in ſtiling thoſe aſſaſſins the deliverers 
of their country, who. were known to be guided 
by no other moti ves than mee, malice 0 
reſentment. 

Harmodius was killed ' on the Fog "Atiftos 
giton fled- and was ſeined in his flight. The 
part, which Hippias had now to add, was delicate 
in the extreme; he was either to puniſh with 
ſuch rigour, as -might ſecure bis authority by 
terror, or endear himſelf to the people by the 
virtue of forbearance: He had the experience of 
a long adminiſtration conducted by his brother 
on the mildeſt and moſt mexeiful principles; 
plices, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe he would not 
have reverſed a ſyſtem of government, Which 
had been found fo ſurceſsful ; but as it appeared 
that Harmodius and. Arjftogiten were joined by 
others in their plot, he thought the Athenians 
were no longer to be ruled by gentle means, 
and that no other alternative remained, but to 
rien een eee 

' [1918 dal 2 | | 
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rr Ils began his 8 67 putting 
Atiſt6giron to the torture; ho ſeized" the 
perſon of Eeanaa courtezary who was in the 

| ſecret of the eotiſpiracy, but whilſt he was at- 
tempting to force her to a confeſſion, ſhe took 
the reſolute method of preventing it by biting 
off her tongue Ariſtogiton'with revengeſul 
cunning itnpeached ſeveral courtiers' and in- 
mates of the tyratit. Athens now Þecanie 4 
ſtene of blood ; executions were multiplied, and 
many principal citizens fuffered-death, till the 
informer having ſatiated his veripeanee upon all, 
who were obnbxious to him o#-flendly to Hip- 
pias, at length told the tyrant that hö had been 
made the dupe of falſe accuſations, and tri 
umphed in the remorſe that his conſeſſſon o- 
caſioned:: Some accounts add that he deſired to 
whiſper to Hippias, and in the act ſuttdetily 
ſeixed his ear with his nnn 

his heacc. 

Hippias heticeforward became 'a tyrant in the 
worſt ſenſe of the word; he rucked che people 
with taxes, ordered all the current coin into che 
royal coffers upon pretence of its debaſement, 
and 5 period 5 years continued to 

7 I apprels 


DC AT? 
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oppreſs che Bats by many grigy2us: * o 
exaQion end miſrulg His and cage 
at length ſet Athens free, and fen if Ma thad. 
the Athenians began to celebrate the ation, of 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton with rapture and 
applauſe ; from this period .they were regarded. 
as the ſaviaure of weir aun 4 public edict 
was put forth, direQing. that ng fare, ot perſon 
of ſeryile condition, 
names of theſe illuſtrious citizens ; aſignments 
were made upon the Prytaneum fer the raginte- 
nance of their deſcendants, and Qder v given 
to the magiſtrate ſtiled Polemarghus to Gperin- 

tend the iſſue of the public bounty ; their poſ- 
terity were to rank in all public ſpectacles and 
proceſfions as the ar. menibers: gf the ſtate, and 
it was deljvgrefl in Sharge-to the. fuperintendants 


of the Panathenzg, that. Harmodius and Agiſto- 
giton ſhould celebrated in the recitgtions 


chaunted on at t folemanity. There was a po- 
pular ode or ſong, gompgle, for. this pcgaſion, 
which was conſtantly performed ↄn that feſtival, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been writtea.by Talli- 
ſtratus: It grew {greats favourite» With the 
Athenians, that it, became a. g63c59h faſhion to 
ſing it at theig, private entertainment; ſome 
fragments of the ebmie poets ard! ſound to ullude 
io it, and ſomb paſſages iti ce plays ef Ariſto- 
f 2298420 Na phanes. 
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phanes. It is a relick of fo eurious a-ſort; that, 
contraty to the practice I ſhall uſually obſerve; I 
ſhall here inſert it in the original with à tranſla- 
tion. | HY a ret 7 | ; 


hzad⸗ tine, le . {ai 
Nice & is r jon ripacii eve, 


"Ivarre Todwens Ae, *in 
Todiudny Ti pas ve io0hov Atopridea* 


E javgroy d 1h Eiger popiow, 
 *Nowep Appuidios xa Apres, 
Or" Anden is Duoiaus 


Avdęa TUparvey InTagyov ix rar 


s J 


Adi ofwy xAiog IETrTAL KOT aa 
GixlaF *Appuidir ad Aticoyimus, 
Ort Tov - urawtriy, 
Iroviuurs 1 Ata inomodym. SE, 

mY 2819 no INvPLfgao 

He is not dead, our beſt beo] PF 

| Harniodjus is not ll 
But with To's conquers en u ei bn 
To ſome mom happy coat. 91 8 274. : 20363 

/ . , 112113 4\ 
(Aid Wave your ſwords around. 
- 1 For ſb they ſtruck the tyrant o 051 14 5 
14 et en breed. 5 bs 24 ¹ Vs 
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| Perpetual objects of our Jove- 3 tit. bal 
The patriot pair ſhall be, ur 2 
Who in Minerea's ſacred grove #. 5 
Struck and ſet Athens free. gs. hey: 
1 .,3090A 
The four laſt lines of this 5 
Atheneus, and I alſo. find amongſt the adulatory - 
verſes made in commemoration of theſe illuſtri- 
ous tyrannicides a diſtich written; by Simonides 
of Ceos, congratulating with the Athenians on 
their delivery from the tyranny. of, Hipparchus : 
This poet is made famous to poſterity for his 
memory, which was almoſt miraculous z it is to 
be lamented. that it ſhould fail to remind him of 
ſuch a patron and benefaRtor. The lines are not 
worth tranſlating the author and the ſubject re- 
flect no honour, upon each other. 
The firſt ſtatues, which the Athenian. artiſts 
ever caſt in metal; were-the brazen ſtatues erect- 
ed in honour: of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, in 
the firſt year. of Olymp. lxviii.. thirteen, years 
after the; murder of, Hipparchus, when Iſagoras 
was archon, and the [memorable æra of Rome, 
when Tarquinius Superbus was dethroned and 
expelled: They were conſpicuouſly placed in 
the forum of Athens, and it was a curious event, 
after the revolution of five centuries, that the 
ſtatue of the younger Brutus, when he had Killed 
_ was placed between theſe 8 
N 3 
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erecded in the year when his anceſtor expelled 
the Tarquins : They were the Workinanſhip 

of Antenor; and Rerxes, when "be Slyndered 
Athens, removed them out of Greece from 
other motives probably than of FelpvRito''their | 
Uitrinſſe merit: They were In Tubcecding tiaie 
reſtored do e city, but whether by Alexander 
alter dns defeit bf (Darius, By Antivehus, or by 
the mormificenc df Sele ucas, authorities are not 
agreed; T am iniclined to think they were given 
back by Seleueus. There were two others. of 
the ſame -thaterials afterwards. cuſt by Critizs, 
and again two" ethers, che workmanſhip of the 
kelebrated Protiteles. Pliny ſh ys. theſe luſt- men · 
Tloned ſtatiet were of eontummate beauty und 
excellence, and there is fran to think they 
were the firſt performances of that great miſter 
in metal. The hendur ef u. ſtatue in braſs was = 
rarely decreek by the Atheniaks to any of their 
moſt iluſtrious citizens, and few other inſtances 
occur, except one to Solon, and one to Conoa 
for his ſervices againſt the Lacedemonians. The 
expedlthit made uſe of to perpetuate the hervie 
conſtancy of Letena was ingenious, for as it vm 
not fitting to erect a publie ſtatue td n cite 
zan, they deviſed the figure 6 Roneſt in ullu- 
on to her name, which they caſt in braſs, und 


de CT dong in memory of the reſolute 
method 
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method the had taken to prevent coofefiqnz 
this figure was placed in the pogeb of the 
an nen er 
ration. 3 

Pikratus and kis fans mpointaiged their wan 
pation during à period of fixty-cight , pears, 
including thoſe of Pilitratus's Jecefligns from 
Athens: Had Hippias ſhared the fats of hi 
brsther, their agaals would haxe begn unſtainad 
by any other. at of violence gr anjuRice, excepe 


that of reviving a regal puthority> which: by - 


gradyal revolutions bad bern finally aboliſhed, 
The meaſures. of Higpias, duxing; the. time be 
rcigned alone, which fare excarded three 
years, blaſted the merits of his predeceſſors, and 
embittered the minds of r 
bis family toe kat 

K beg 
citizens, finding themkehecs upfaſe upper his ga- 
vernment, left Athens and took ſheker among ft 
the Phocians. They were.in Gt e i- 
tious than himfelk, turbulent partifans, and the” 
—ͤ h — 
country from bis tyranny, WEFE dp mor 
atuatel by 4 pure love of liberty, 26 a, EE 
principle, han Harmodins and his accomplice 
were, when they allafinated A | 

The Une bee eee in gains 9.09 
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ſouret and of its alliances, was at this tithe in 
condition to aſſume a leading ſhare in the'affairs 

of Greece, and it was the firſt object of - Chis 
ſthenes and Iſagoras to engage the Lacedæmo- 
nians in their party for the emancipation of 
Athens; to carry this point with a people, ſo 
jealous of the Athenian greatneſs, required ſome 
engine of perſuaſion more powerful than philan- 
thropy or the dictates of common juſtice ; the 
Temple of Delphi opened a reſource to them, 
and by a ſeaſonable bribe to the Pythia they en- 
gaged her to give ſuch reſponſes to her Lace- 
dzmonian clients on all occaſions, as ſhould, 
work upon their ſuperſtition to accord to their” 
wiſhes. tow 45 2 231/602 a 
The plot ſucceeded, and an expedition was ſet 
on foot for the expulſion of Hippias, ſanctified 
by the authority of Apollo, but it miſcarried; 
in that doubtful poſture” as ſeemed to menace a 
ſecond diſappointment, chance produced the un- 
expected fucceſs. Hippias and his adherents, 
foreſeeing that the capital would be inveſted, ſent 
their women and children to a place of better 
ſecurity, and the whole party fell into the hands of 


the enemy. Such hoſtages brought on a treaty, - - 


and the parent confented to renounce his power 
for the redemption of his children; Hippias upon 
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this retired from Athens to the court of his 


kinſman Hegeſiſtratus, in the city Wee | 
. ö 


alt 
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LISTHENES and Iſagoras had now ef- 
ſected n complete revolution in favour of 
liberty, but being men of ambitious ſpirit and 
of equal pretenſions, the ſtate was ſoon thrown 
into freſh convulſion by their faQtions.. Cli- 
lee 
K the Letbdwmotiinnd, |. 
rr 
growing conſequence of her neighbours, an 
ſenſible of the bad policy of her late meaſures, 
had opened her eyes to the folly: of expelling 
Hippias upon the forged reſponſes of the Pythia, 
daes of Mee Se e ber je 
ference at large, but in the mode of that inter- 
ference ſhe by no means met his wiſhes, for it 
was immediately reſolved to invite Hippias into 


n 
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and received, and a herald ſent u Athens with a 
——— to Oliſthenes ' and His arty. 
themſelves upon new and deſperate refources, 
ſending an embaſly, or rather petition, to the 
Perſian fatrap Artaphernes, brother of the reign- 
ing king Darius, and governor of Lydia. 

The Perſian had ot at this time ever heard 
the name of Athens, and peremptorty demanded 
homage ; thic amhaſſadors yielded iti the 
but the tate revalced it at ait return ww 
dignation ;- for the Corinthians chad in the mn 
time taken: meafures very favonrable do chair 
intereſts, by Rparating from the: dacedamorian - 
poſal of reſtoring Hippias; theiroppolition forms 
10 Have been fountied an-pranteple, having lately 
expericnced a tyranny uf the ſame dort in their 
own-perſons, and they carribd their point by 
compelling. Hipnias ta weturn in ſleſpair to Bi- 
all the inveteracy of an exited ſoverrign, not 
abated by age er length ef abſence, became a. 
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tion into Greece, which concluded in the me- 
morable battle of Marathon, at which he * 
preſent, twenty years after his expulſion. 

It was fortanate for the liberties of Atheris, 
that, when ſhe Tent her embaſſy to Artaphbracs, 
he required as an indiſpenſuble condition of his 
aid that Hippias ſhould be te- eſtabliſhed ity his 
tyranny. A more dangerous ſtep cbuld mot 
have been teſulved upon than this of inviting 
the aſfiſtanee of the Perſan, and in this appland- 
ed era of liberty t is un ous to remarł ſuch an 
inſtance ef debaſement, a this embally into 
Lydia : The memory however of paſt oppreH 
was yet too freſh and poigwant do ſuſſer 'the 
Athenians to ſubmit to the conditibm required, 
and nothing remained but to prepare themſchves 
to face the reſenttnent of this mighty power : 
With this view: they gave a favourable reception 
to Ariſtogaras the Mileſian, who was canvaftirig 
the ſeveraVtates bf Greece to ſend ſupplies to 
the Tonians, then on the point of falling urmier 
the dominion of Perſia : Lacedamon had refuſed 
to liſten to him, and peremptorily” diſmiſſed him 
out of their territory: From Athens he obitain« 
ed the ſuccours he folicited, in. twenty gallles 
well manned und appointed: The Ache 
forces, after ſome ſucceſsful operations, ſuffered u 
ar wan and the breach with Perfia became 

12 incurable. 
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incurable. Before the ſtorm broke immediately 
upon Athens, the Perſian armies were employed 
againſt the frontier colonies and iſlands of 
Greece with -uninterrupted ſucceſs : They de- 
feated the Phaenician fleet and reduced Cyprus; 
many cities on the Helleſpontic coaſt were added 


to their empire; in the confines, of the Troade 


ſeveral places were taken; impreſſions. were 
made upon Ionia and Holla by the forces of 
Artamenes and Otanes, and in further proceſs 
of the war the rich and beautiful city of Miletus 
was beſieged and taken, and the inhabitants of 
boch ſexes removed into the Perſtan territery, - 
and eolonized upon new lands: The iſles of © 
Chios, Leſbos and Tenedos ſhared the ſame 
fate, and not a city in Ionia, that had been in- 
volved in the deſection, but was ſubjected in its 
turn: In the Helleſpont and Propontis every 
thing on the European ſhore was reduced, toge 
ther with the important ſtation of Chalcedon; 
the like ſucceſs, followed their arms in the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus. Theſe operations were ſue- 
ceeded by the next year's campaign under the 
conduct of Mardonius, the fon of à ſiſter of 
Darius, a young and inexperienced general; 
and the check, which the power of Perſia re- 
ceived this year by the wreck and diſperſion of 
their fleet off the coaſt of Macedonia, under 
| Mount 
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Mount Athos, in the Singitic bay, afforded the 
fit eaſonable reſpite from the fortune of the 
War. 

E which had 
Þ long threatened Athens at a diſtance, ſeemed 
ready to burſt upon her, and ſurely a. more un- 
equal conteſt never occupied the attention of 
ceſsful in his firſt campaign, was now ſuperſe- 
ded, and the vaſt army of Perſia was put under 
the joint command of Datis a Mode, and the 
younger Artaphernes, nephew. to king Darius 
and ſon. to the Prefect of Lydia. Theſe cm- 
manders purſued a different route hy ſea fam 
lucky coaſt of Macedonia, and falling upon 
Eubca in the neighbourhood of Attica by 2 
reduced the city of Caryſtus, they laid ſiege to 
Eretria the capita] of Eubaa; the Athenians 
had reinforced the garriſon with four, thouſand 
troops; but although the Eretrians for a time 
ſtood reſolutely to the defence of their city, it 
was given up by treachery on the ſeventh day 
and pillaged and deſtroyed in a moſt bacbaraus 
r 
common zuin and conſlagration. 

ae ſttuak this ſtrole of. terror under the 
r very 
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very eye of Athens, the Perſians embarked: their 
nel, which ſeparates Attica from Eubcea, lauded 
camped their vaſt * ! the u, = of 
Marathon. up 
Hippias, 000 a n in 
exile, and in whoſe aged boſom the fires of am- 
| bition were not yet extinguiſhed, accompanied 
the. Perſian forces into his native country, and 
according to the moſt . probable accounts was 
ſlain in action. If any death can be glorious ina 
guilty cauſe, this of Hippias may be ſo account 
ed j to have brought three hundred thoufand 
men in arma, after a-carcer' of victory landed 
them on the Athenian territory; and there to 
have put the very exiſtence of his country to the 
iſſue of a combat, was an aſtonifhing effort both 
of mind and body, at a period of life which hu- 
man nature rarely attains to. Ten thouſand 
Greeks under the command of Miltiades diſ- - 
comfited this overgrown hoſt in a pitcht battle 
upon an open plain, where all the Perfian num- 
bers eould act; but i has often happened that a 
ſmall band ef diſciplined: warriors have worſted 
un irregular multitude; how great ſoever- The 
army of Darius was broken and + repulſed ; ſic 
Wouſand were leſt on the keld, and the fugitives 
returnees 
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to bak ford to che maſt illuininated age 
in the-unrads of mankind. Thaugk Hippias 
had ſeveratrohiltlden, who futeivet ham, yet n 
ance to the liberties and cunſtitutiaa of Athens, 
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ſion of the ſtage, whilſt Epicharmus' and Phor- 
mis in Sicily, Chionides, Dinolochus, Evetes, 
Euxenides, Mylus and others in Attica, were 
writing comedy. Bacchus and his Batyrs were 
expelled, and a new ſpecies of compoſition, built 
upon ſhort fables ſelected from the poems of 
Homer, ſucceeded to the village maſque, and 
numbers of "ingenious competitors. ** to 
apply themſelves to the worx. 

Theſpis had been acting tragedies, but Thecps 

was one of thoſe early dramatiſta, who come 

under the deſcription of Oĩrigi ps age writers 

about Bacchus. © 

| Pratinas ſucceeded Theſpis, an wrote . 

FP if they may be ſo called;-when two 

and thirty of the number were ſatyric, or alluſive 

to the ſatyrs. He was a Peloponneſian of the 

celebrated city of Phlius, but reſorted to Athens 

for the purpoſe of repreſenting his dramas : He 

entered the liſts with Chærilus and Zſchylus 

about the time of Olymp. bex. ſome. years ante- 

cedent to the battle of Marathon: He bore away 

the prize from his competitors with one com- 

poſition only; on all other occaſions he ſaw the 
palm decreed to the oem; | 
tereſt of his ils. 11 

Plays were ſtill exhibited pam} ſeaffolds/ or. in 


booths, where the ſpeftators as well as-the per- 
92. formers 
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formers were placed, till upon the repreſentation 
of one of Pratinas's tragedies the ſcaffolding 
broke down under the, weight of the crowd, and 
much miſchief enſued. upon the accident: From 
this time the Athenians ſet. about building a 
theatre in proper ſorm and of more ſblid mate- 
rials, and the drama, like the edifice; aſſumed a 
more n charatter and a beuer conftruc- 
tion. 

Pratinas ſtruck, out a conſiderable improve- 
ment in the orcheſtral part of his drama, by re- 
voking the cuſtom. of allowing the minſtrels to 
join in the chaunt or ſtrain with the chorus, and 
ſuffering them only to ' accompany with their 
pipes: The recitative was by this alteration 
given more diſtinclly to the audience, and the 
clamorous conſuſion of voices avoided: The 
people however, not yet. weaned from. their old 
prejudice for the noiſy Bacchanalian ſbngs of 
their village maſques, oppoſed themſelves vio- 
lentiy againſt, this refined inggvation, and: the 
whole theatre, was, thrown. into, confuſion, when 
in the midſt of the tumult Pratinas, appeared op 
the Py in pris qd ip p-Ling of non fon, 
accompanied with dancing. e his aydi- 
ence eee 1371 N65 
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Be flill l. and let diſtrad ĩon ceaſe, ee. * 
Nor thus prophane the Muſe's peace; 
By ſacred fiat I preſide 
Tue rhinftret's nidffer and His guide * 
ie, HINA: the chorus - ruin ptvcted, 1977 
-| Shall follow: with reſponſive ree@ j - 343606 
Ta meaſſut' d notes whilft they advance, g 
in in wjjd maze fall Jad the dance. RS 
80 generals 1 im the front appear, ar 
Wü mube echoes from the rear. | 0 N 
"Now filence each diſcordant ſound? * 
For ſre/withivy chaplet erpwn dj) 
Batchus apptary?- He ſptaks iy m 
1 Ls EA ery i $9. 1492 
N Arno.) 
ect tie trage poet, was the fon! of m. 
Melanthus aid the difciple of Theipis: Suidas thy 
thinks there Wks" ahsther” bf the name, ſon of Ph 
Choröcles, wt alis wröte tragedies,” but there faſ 
is feaſdn to thihk be ig an erb. This Phrynt- Th. 
chus firſt introduced the meifiſtẽ d tertatnetres'; the 
this he did becauſe the trochaic foot is moſt pro- cap 


per for dancing, and the drama of this age was 
85 5 8 accompanied 
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accompanied with . dances. charncteriſtio and ex- 
fefledly for the purpaſe of compoling and teach- 
ing theſs dances, and in ſome inſtances the 
author performed in perſon z hende it was that 
the early dratuatiſts were called /Oggynouc0r, or 
Dancers. When tragedy was in à more im- 
proved ſtate, and the buſineſs was no longer 
conducted by dance and ſpectaele, but cammit- 
ted to dialogue, they changed the tetrametres to 
iambics, which Ariſtotle; obſerves wete ſit for 
9 — accom- 
paniment of the dance. J E. 

This author was the firſt who. 9 the 
female maſk upon the ſcene ; he took upon him» 
{elf the taſk of inſtructing the daneers and per · 
formed in perſon; accordingly we find him bur- 
leſqued by Ariſtaphanes in his laſt ſcene of The 
Wafps, on account of his extravagant geſticula- 
tions - He frikes ond: flatters, ſays the old hu- 
mouriſt Philaclton, ihe n coth; be capers inty 
the air, and bias up tus beels te tbe art:. MWuhilſt 
Philocleon is capering on the ſtage after this 
faſhion, the ſon, who is on the ent, obierves 
This is ut agility,” vt is inſaniiy . It is either 
the plot of « tragedy; replies the ſervant, or the 
caprice f 4 . Ve- bellrbars ; tht 
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- Daticing was fo eſſential a part of the firſt | 
ſcenic ſpectacle, and the people were ſo attached 
to their old Baechanalian cuſtoms, that the early 
reformers of the tragie drama found it no eaſy 
taſk to make the dance accord to the ſubject of 
the ſcene and weave it into the fable. This was 
generally underſtood to be done under the di- 
rection of the poet, and in niany caſes he was 
principal performer in perſon; but where an au- 
thor was not competent to this part of his duty, 
he called in the aſſiſtance of a proſeſt ballet- 
maſter, who formed dances upon the incidents 
of the drama, and inſtructed the chorus how to 
perform them. There is a very eminent profeſ- 
for of this art upon record, named Teleftes, who 
had the honour of a ſtatue decreed to him, which 
was conſpicuouſly placed within the theatre, 
whilſt thoſe of the moſt celebrated .poets were 
not admitted to a nearer approach than the ſteps 
or portico. Theſe dances prevailed till after 
the time of /Eſchylus, when they were finally 
Fa a n 10 

tyrical comedy. 97 bh 
Though the fate of Phrynichus's cet) n on 
the Siege of Miletus has been frequently men- 
tioned, . I cannot here omit the ſtory. Tbis 
beautiful city had been lately ſacked by the Per- 
ban * it was ſho Rs, 
U Ionis, 
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Ionia, a very, antient colony of the Athenians, 
ſettled by Neleus, ſon of Codrus, the: laſt and 
molt beloved of their kings: Of. its riches and 
renown: Strabo tells us the account would ex- 
ceed belief; it had given birth to men illuſtrious 
for ſcience and for military fame; Thales, 
Anaximanden and Anaximenes in ſucceſſion had 
been natives, of Miletus; Hecatzus the hiſtorian 
was born there, as were his contemporaries Hiſ- 
tiæus and Ariſtogaras, celebrated men, who 
took ſo great a lead in the affairs of the Ionians 
introductoty to the invaſion of the Perſians, and 
to whoſe conſpicuous talents even Darius him- 
ſelf, when exulting at their death, n e. 
nourable tribute of his applauſe, 

Such was the city, upon n 
fate Phrynichus founded his tragedy i the ſpecta- 
cle diſſaved his audience into tears ; the na- 
tional and affecting ſcene operated on the ſenſi- 
bility of the Athenians in ſo ſerious, a, manner, 
that the magiſtracy thought it a caſe fit for 
their interference, and by public edict prohibited 
any autnor in future to touch upon that melan- 
choly ſubje&; Nor was this all, they put a hea- 
vy fine upon the poet. His judgment certainly 
wanted correction; but it ſhould, have been the 
correction of an indiſeri tion rather than of a 
crime: As the trag dy, lik: its ſubject, is long 

O 3 ſince 
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fince periſhed, we cannot properly deride upon 


the ſeverity of the edit; it maſt be owned the 
event was too recent and domeſtic ;' the idea '6f 
fuch a city in flames, the deſtruction of its tem- 
ples and the maſſacre of its inhabitants, may 


of whom perhaps had friends anch relations pre- 


ſent at the ſpektaele, was not to he ſupported-. 
It is not the province of the drama to attack the 


human heart with ſuch realities; the whole re- 
gion of invention is open to its choice, free to 
work its moral purpoſes by pity or by terror? 
but if a plot is to be conſtructed upon truth, the 


tragic hiſtory is to be taken from time far diſ- 
tant, or from ſcenes out of the fpeAator's know: © 


ledge. Flefere non frangere is the poet's motto; 
if he terrifies, let him not rend the heart; if he 
ſoftens, let him not ſeduce it: The man, who is 
melted with pity, becomes as a child, but he is 
the child of his poet, and has a claim upon him 
for the protection of a parent. 

This author exhibited a famous tragedy, in- 
titled Pyrrhici/te, or the Dance of armed Soldiers : 
The Athenians were charmed with the martial 
manner, in which he conducted this ſpectacle, 
and lian fays they made him their general, 
and put him at the head of their army for his 
fkill and addreſs in the performance: If it were 
ſo, it would ſeem to have been the fate of Phry- 

nichus 
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nichus to be puniſhed without mercy, and re- 
warded without merit; but the anecdote does 
not obtain with good &ritics, and it is clear that 
the poet lived in a more early period than Phry- 
nichus the general, for. the loweſt date weave 
of him, wham we are {peaking of, is. the Kir- 
cumſtance given by Plutarch in his Themiſ- 
tocles, via. That in Olymp. Loxv. 4. Phryni- 
chus bore away the prize with his tragedy (pro: 
bably The Phenife) in compliment to Fhemiſ- 
tocles, who was at che charge af the reprehnta- 
tion, and who in commemoration thereof ſet un 
the following inſeription Thomiſtocim of tha pa 
ri/h, of Phreagy was at the charges Thi, h 
mad the tragedy, and Adimantus muas arabm-. 
From, this play of The Pheniffes Michylus 
took. the eve his mn 
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— 1 „ ; 
* Eſchylus et madicis infiravit puſpitu tigniy * 
— acuit — * 1 cothurno. 
+ 1 
Wos now are to bel e e W 
whoſe ineſtimable remains are in our 
hands. ZEſchylus was born in the laſt year of 
Olymp. iii. the ſon of Euphorion an Athenian; 
he was in the flower of manhood at- the battle of 
Marathon, and-ſerved with diſtinguiſhed" reputu- 
tion; his three brothers, Aminias, Euphotion 
and Cynzgirus, were in the ſame action, and fig- 
nalized themſelves on that glorious day. In the 
ſea-fight off Salamis Aminias loſt an arm, and 
bore away the firſt prize for valour in that well- 
fought action: It ſo happened at the repreſenta · 
tion of one of Æſchylus's plays, that the people 
roſe againſt him on account of ſome attack he 
had made upon their ſuperſtitions, and were pro- 
ceeding to ſtone him to death, when this Ami- 
nias, putting aſide his mantle, exhibited his am- 
putated arm, and turned their fury aſide from the 


8 1 z an anecdote, which at once de- 
monſtrates 


I 
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monſtrates their ferocity | dere nt * 
nimity . Bente. 

Fichylus thiouph be bad — 8 
himſelf highly on his poetical talents, yet, like: 
Alcæus and Archilochas,cantinued through life 
to hold his military character more at heart than 
his literary one, and directed to be engraved on 
his combsRone a diſtich in long and ſhort verſe, 
in which he appeals to the ad e Marathon and 
the 'fong2bairett: Mide to witneſs to his valour 3 
by the Mede he probably means the general 
Datis. The perſonal gallantry, for which 
Æſchylus and his brethren were ſo conſpicuous; 
gives a ſtrong and manly colouring to his com- 
poſitions ; it is the characteriſtic of his genius, 
and his pen, like his ſword, is a weapon of 
terror: The ſpectacle, which his drama exhihits, 
is that of one ſublime, ſimple ſcene of awful 
magnificende; his ſentiment: and ſtile ate in 
uniſon with his ſubject, and though he is charged 
with. having written his -tragedies in a ſtate 
of ebriety, to which he was in general ad- 
dicted, till they do not betray the traces of a 
confuſed- imagination, as Sophocles inſinuated, 
though occaſionally they may of an inſlated one; 
| and it was a weakneſs in Sophocles (to gire 
his motive no worſe a name) to pronounce, of 
Eſchylus, that he did not know. what be. dig, 

12 elthouzh 
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although he dd things well; as if he had written 
in a ſtate of abſolute intoxication and mental 
* an un which: ern it- 


Achylus's exceſs was the ven of is tims 
r 
2 ſoldier; and one ſhould almoſt ſuſpect that he 
: conſidered it as a becoming quality in a hero, 
| ſeeing that he had the hardineſs to-exhibit. Jaſon 
drunk upon the ſcene, an attempt which ſtands 
recorded as the firſt of the ſort, though naſter- 
wards he was followed in it by Epicharmus and 
Crates, comic poets, and in later times even by 
the ſententious Euripides himſelf: In ſhort b 
literary annals of Greece are deeply ſtained with 
this exceſs, and ee one een 
from diſcouraging it.” | 4 
' Fſchytus not only infiruted his as in 
the dances indidental to the piece, but ſuperin» 
tended alſo and arranged che dreſſes of the per- 
formers with the moſt correct preciſion; and 
this he did in a taſte ſo dignified and character- 
iſtic, that the prieſts and ſacrihcing miniſters of 
the temples did not ſcruple th copy and adopt 
his faſhions in their habiliments : He did not in- 
deed perform on the ſtage as Phrynichus did, 
but he never permitted the intervention of a 
maſter, as many others did ; The dances, which 
he 


he compoſed for his tragedy of The Siven Chiefs, 
were particularly appoſite to the ſcene, and were 
performed with extraordinary fucceſs' and ap- 
plauſe: He brovght fifty furies at once on the 
ſtage in the chorus of his Eumienides, and diſ- 
played them with ſuch accompaniments and 
force of effect, that the whole theatre was petris 
fied with horror; pregnant women miſcarried on 
the ſpot, and the magiſtracy interpoſed for the 
prevention of ſuch ſpectacles in future, and limit. 
ed the number of the dancers, anhexing a penal. 
ty to the breach of the reſtrĩction. Ariſtophanes 
has an alluſion to the Eumenides of Æſchylus 
in his comedy of the Plutus, (Act ii. Scene 4.) 
where Chremylus and Blepfidemus being on the 
ſcene are ſuddenly accofted by Poverty in the 
perſon of a ſqualid old woman, and whilſt they 
are queſtioning who ſhe may be, ga omg 1 


cries Out — 


" of 
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gut where's her fixebragd?, //, 
Bins." -* . 

% Oh! there's a penalty for that.” 
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That the, poet /Eſchylus was of a. candid 
mind appears from his well-known declaration, 
viz. That his tragedies were but ſcraps fromthe 
anagnificent repaſts, of Homer ; that he was of a 
bofty mind js from nothing more evident, than 
from his celebrated appeal upon à certain occa- 
fron, when the prize was voted to his compe- 
titar evidently. againſt juſtice—-/ appeal. to paſte 
rity, fays Æſchylus, to poſterity I conſecrate my 
warks, in the aſſurance that they wall meet that 
reward from time, which the partiality of . my 
contemporaries refuſes ta beſletu. 

. Though, the candour of Eſchylus called his 
eragedies fragments. or ſcraps from Homer, and 
ſeemed to think it ſufficient .honour to be. able 
to. wield with tolerable grace: one weapon out 
af the armoury of this gigantic ſpirit, , yet I 
would ſubmit to the reader's judgment, whether 
the tragic poem does not demand a ſtronger ex- 
extion of the. mental faculties within the com- 
paſs of its compoſition than the epic poem. In 
a drama, where every thing muſt be in Action, 
vrhere characters muſt be ſtrongly marked and 
claſely compreſſed, the paſſions all in arms, and 
the heart alternately ſerzed- by terror and fub- 
dued by pity, where the diction muſt never ſleep 
in detail, nor languiſh in deſoription, but be 
Ny yet not dilated, eloquent but not loqua- 
cious, 
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cious, I have no conception how the human ge- 
nius can be trained to greater energy: At the 
ſame time it muſt be admitted that the continu- 
ation of exertion, which the epic requires, in- 
ferior though it may be in force, falls heavieſt 
on the poet of that department; che ſcope of his 
work is much more diffuſed, and hiſtory perhaps 
preſents ſo few fit ſubjects to his choice, that we 
cannot wonder at the general predilection of the 
literary world for dramatic compoſition ; leaſt of 
all can we want a reaſon why the Greeks, an 
animated and ingenious race of writers, addicted 
to ſpectacle and devoted to muſic and dagcing, 
ſhould fall with ſuch avidity upog. the flowery 
province of the drama. 

But when dur ode it a conteſt av well un a 
ſtudy, when they hung up wreaths. and crowns 
as the reward of victory, and turned dramatic 
ſpectacles into a kind of Olympic games, they 
brought a crowd of competitors to the lifts, 
The magiſtrate | generally, and private citizens 
;n/pecticular caſes; furniſhed theuahiditiag-at an 
immenſe expence, and with a degree of ſplendar 
we have little conception of. The happy poet 
crowned- with the wreath of triumph, preſenting 
himſelf to the aeclamations of a crowded theatre, 
felt ſuch a flood of triumph, as in ſome-inſtances 
t ſink under ch eeſtacy ang expire on the ſpot; 

whilſt 
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whilſt on the other hand diſappointment operat- 
ing upon ſuſceptible and ſanguine minds, has 
been more than once productive of effects as 
fatal: Such minds, though they claim our pity, 
do not merit our reſpect, and it is a conſolation. 
to reflect, that where there is a genius like that 
of Æſchylus, there is generally found a conco- 
mitant magnanimity, which can diſregard with 
conſcious mmi 
the vulgar. 

The appeal, which Æſchylus 155 to poſte= 
rity, was- ſoon verified, for after his death the 
Athenians held his name in the higheſt venera- 


tion, and made a decree for furniſhing the ex- 


pence of repreſenting his tragedies out of the 


public purſe ; he carried away many prizes du- 


ring his life, and many more were decreed to his 
tragedies after his death: A ſtatue was erected 
in memory of him at Athens, and a picture was 
painted deſcriptive of his valour in the fight at 
Marathon. 

Amongſt other reaſons ſuggeſted for his. 


leaving Athens, ſome aſſert that he retired in 


diſguſt at being ſuperſeded in a prize by So- 
phocles, who was a very young competitor z 
but a vague aſſertion of this invidious ſort is 
readily confuted by the character of AÆſchylus, 
to which it is not reconcileable upon any other 

. than 


4 — «as ——__ 
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than the ſtrongeſt authority. It is agreed that 
he removed to Steily to the court of king Hiero, 
where he was very honourably received, and after 
three years teſidence died and was buried in a 
famptn6us and public manner: The fable of the 


eagle dropping a tortoiſe on his head, and his being 
killed dy the blow, was probably allegarical, and 
emblematical of his genius, age and decay. 
Valerius Maximus however gives the ſtory for 
truth, and refers to the authorities of Ariſto- 
phanes, Pliny, and Suidas, concluding his ac- 
count with the following expreſſion — Eogue ictu 
origo et principium forttoris trageuiæ ertinctum oft, 
He died at tlie age of fixty-nine years, after a 
life fpent alternately in great labour and great 
exceſs; This event took place in the firſt year 
of Olymp. IXXxi. In Olymp. loc. when he was 
between twenty and thirty years old, he conteſt- 
ed the prize with Pratinas and Cherilus, when 
Myrus was archon ; Cherilus was an Athenian, 
and yrote tragedies to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty, of all which not even a fragment 
ſurvives. At the battle of Marathon Æſchylus 
was thirty-ſeven years old; twelye years after 
this celebrated action Xerxes paſſed into Greece 
at the head of his armies, burnt Athens, and 
carried off the library collected by Piſiſtratus 
and his ſons. When ZEſchylus was turned of 
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fifty he carried away the prizes with his/trage- 
dies of Phineus, The Perſe, Glaucus Patnienſis, 
and The Prometheus. Three years before. his 
death he performed his Agamemnon and bore 
away the prize with that, with The Choephoris, 
The Eumenides and The Proteus, a ſatyric drama, 
the charges of the theatre being defrayed- by 
Xenocles Aphidneus. If he paſſed into. Sicily 
therefore he muſt have left Athens immediately 
after this ſucceſs, and this is another circum- 
ſtance, which makes againſt the ſtory of his 
diſguſt, 2 


At the death of Æſchylus, Sophocles was in 


his twenty-ſeventh year, and Euripides in his 
twenty-firſt : Chionides and Dinolochus, writers 
of the old comedy, flouriſhed in his time; as did 
the philoſophers Zeno Eleates, Anaxagoras and 
Parmenides : Socrates was in his twenty-ſecond 
year, when /Eſchylus died, and Pindar died two 


years before him. 


— — — 8 * 
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N. LIII. 

JT the Frogs of Ariftophanes, three entire acts 

are occupied by a conteſt between Aſchylus 
and Euripides for the tragic. chair amongſt the 
departed- ſpirits; The matter is put to refer- 
ence before Bacchus and others, ho proceed 
to a ſolemn hearing of the parties.” "he author 
evidently leans to Æſchylus throughout the con- 
troverſy, and in the end makes Bacchus give a 
full deciſion in his fayour; The, iraſcible proud 
ſpirit. of Æſchylus and the litigious talkative 
character of Euripides are well marked, and in a 
peculiar vein of comic humour: The contend- 


ing poets alternately repeat paſſages in their re- 
ſpective prologues and chotuſſes, which the 


other party as conſtantly criticizes and turns to 
ridicule : Amongſt the many deſects, which Eu- 
ripides pretends to diſcover in Æſchylus's dra- 
mas, he urges the  taciturnity — M principal 
character. + 
 EYAaP1DA6. vb 48.66 
. A Firſt then, heſd muffle up his charaters,- | 
„ Some Niobe for inſtance, or Achilles, | 
« And bring them on the ſtage, their faces kid, 
ke... mules; ; . not a ſingle ww they utter d. 


i Vor. Il. i P Baccuve. 


Fd 


410 
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BACCHUS. 
«© Not they, by Jupiter! 


EURIPIDES, 
6c Meantime the chorus _ 


"A Sang regularly four ſucceſſive ſtrains By 


66 But they kept filence, | *. 
' "i'Bacecunvh' i = by 
And that filet truly 


— rm pe, 7 


% But tell me to what purpoſe 
7 This fellow did it? , 


'EUR1PLDEsS. 8 | | 

| 1 From impertinence, _ 
To keep the audience during the performance 
« Waiting to hear when Niobe ſhould ſpeak. - 
1 —.— Having play's theſe wicks, - 
« Juſt as the piece was above half concluded, 
« They'd, ſpeak perhaps ſome dozen wa. 

ie words, 

« Of ſuch high-creſted and ene form, 


The audience truly could n comprebrnd 


66 them” 1 
| 1 


The decree, which PE ve makes Bac- 
chus pronounce in favour of AÆſchylus, is by 
implication as decifive againſt Sophocles as 
againſt Euripides, for Sophoctes declares his ac- 
quieſcence under the judgment, if it ſhall be 
given for Æſchylus, but if otherwiſe he avows 
| himſelf ready to conteſt the palm with Euri- 


 'pides; 
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pides : A circumſtance which ſufficiently diſ- 


racter from the peeviſh diſputatious temper of 
Euripides: It is at the fame time an implied 
confirmation: of the pre · eminonce of theſe three 
tragic poets over all other competitors in that 
department of the drama, and puts Æſchylus at 
the head of the triumvirate. . How they ranked 
in the judgment of Ariſtophanes is further ma- 
nifeſt by what he puts in the mouth of Æſchylus 
2 cen 
Pluto N 


* 


4% Do thou to Sophocles 
« Conſign my ſeat, to keep poſſeſſion of it, 
« In caſe I ſhould again return; for he 
* Doubulels ( comes neareſt me in tragic powers.” 
(DuxsTER.) 


It appears therefore, that, although we have 
few remains of the Greek tragedy, yet they are 
remains of the beſt maſters. There are autho- 
hundred tragedies, and the titles of all theſe have 
been collected and publiſhed by Meurſius; ſeven 
only ſurvive ; the like number of Sophocles and 
a few more of Euripides comprize all the re- 
mains of the Greek tragedy now in our poſ- 
ſeſſion: But although theſe are highly valuable 

P 2 a8 
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as being ſpecimens of the beſt maſters; it does 
not follow that they are the beſt, or amongſt. 
the beſt, performances of their reſpective au- 
thors: At all events we can judge but in part 
from ſo ſmall a proportion, and as theſe authors 
were in the habit of forming their dramas upon 
plots that were a continuation of the ſame ſtory, 
it muſt be to the diſadvantage of any one piece, 
that happens to come down to us disjunctively, 
as in the inſtance of the Prometheus of Æſchylus, 
and more which might be named amongſt the 
remains of the two other ſurviving poets. 
We have now Engliſh tranſlations of all the 


Greek tragedies, and without carrying my re 


marks any farther than appertains to the poet of 
whom I am ſpeaking, I ſhould feel it as an in- 
juſtice to the merit of a very able and ingenious 
contemporary, if I could mention Æſchylus and 
overlook his tranſlator; A work ſo arduous as 
that, which Mr. Potter has executed, might 
claim much more indulgence, than his perform- 
ance will ever ſtand in need of; but theſe tranſla- 
tions, could they be executed up to the full ſpi- 
rit of their originals, can never intereſt an Eng- 
liſh reader like his native drama: To the poet 
they afford à great ſubje for diſplay in odes 


and choruſles, and relieve him at the fame time 


from the heavieſt part of his work, the labour 
| of 
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of the plot; but with the reader, who caniot 
will never ſtand in competition'with the activity 
of the Engliſi drama, its warm and rapid inci- 
dent, tranſition of ſeene, variety of character, 
brevity of dialogue, buſy plot and domeſtic fable. 
A man of genius, who writes for the eloſet, may 
have a curioſity to build a drama upon Greek 
conſtruction, but he will hardly ſucceed in an 
attempt to naturalize it on our ſtage. 

No tranſlator can engage with a more difficult 
original than Æſchylus: Time has thrown ſome . 
ſublimities out of our ſight, and many difficulties 
in our way by the injuries of the text: The 
ſtile of his tragedy beſpeaks a fiery and inflated 
imagination ; the time in which he wrote and 
his own martial habits doubtleſs give a colour 
and character to his dition ; perhaps the intem- 
perance in which he indulged may ſometimes 
give a heat to his fancy more than natural, and 
there are ſome paſſages, of ſo figurative and me- 
taphorical a ſort, that I have been often tempted 
to ſuppoſe that his campaigns againſt the Per- 
ſians might have tinctured his language with 
ſomething of the Oriental tone of expreflion. 

Sophocles in times more pacific has a ſofter 
verſiſication, and a. ſtile more ſweet and feeble ; 
of habits and education more effeminate, of a 

6 fair 
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fair and comely perſon, we hear of him'dancing 
naked round a trophy, erected for the victory of 
Salamis, his lyre in his hand, and his limbs 
anointed with oil to encreaſe their Activity: Ho 
ſtudied mufic and the dance under Lampſus, and 
in both arts was an adept; he daticed at the 
performance of his own Nugſieaa, and he ack 
companied the choruſſes of bis Thomyris: with 
his voice and harp: Devoted to the fair ſex in 
the extreme, the ſoftneſs of his natural character 
is confpicuous in his writings ; his pictures of 
women are flatteringly drawn, and his ftile is 
compared to the honey of the bee for ſweetneſs : 
The ſenſibility of his mind was extreme though 
he lived near a hundred years, old age did not 
deaden his feelings, for whilſt judgment was 
paſſing on his Oedipus Colonevs, the laſt play he 
exhibited, his ſpirit was fo agitated by the anxi- 
ous ſuſpenſey. that when the prize was at length 
. decreed in his favour, the tumult of paſſion was 
too violent for his exhauſted frame, and the 
aged poet expired with joy. | 

Euripides r 
birth, the ſon of a poor woman, who ſold herbs, 
at which circumſtance Aſchytus points when he 
ſays in the Frogs 


« O thou from rural goddeſs ſprung ! 
He 
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| He was educated by his father to engage as 
an athletic in the Eleuſynian and Theſean games; 
he was alſo a ſtudent in natural philoſophy under 
Anaxagoray, in thetoxic under Prodicys, and 2 
pupil of Socrates in moral philoſophy, Wide 
he began to ſtudy tragedy he ſhut” himſelt 3 in a 
cave, wild and horrid and ſequeſtered from the 
world, in the iſtand of Salamis: He is charged | 
with having a profeſt antipathy to women, and 
every feature both of nature and education, as 
now deſcribed, is difcoverable in his writings ; 
his ſentiments breathe the air of the ſchools, his 
images are frequently vulgar, and his female 
characters of an uofayourable caſt z he is carp- 
ing, ſour and diſputatious, and, though: he car- 
ried awuy only five. prizes out of ſeventy-five 
plays, he is ſtill indignant, proud” and ſelf- 
aſſuming; his life was full of contention and his 
death of borror,, for he was fet upon hy matifts 
and killed. He, was the friend of ;Socrates, and 
ans aan wanatural paffon 
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4 2 between Ninchis, the ſlave nh 
Bacchus, and Aacus, i in the comedy of the 
Frogs before mentioned, the latter upon being 
aſked why Sophocles ad not put in his £laim 
for the tragic chair, replies— 


" 40 Not he, by Joel 9 
1 Whew hither he came down, he inſtantly 
6 Embracꝰ' d AÆſchylus, ſhook him by the hand, "4 
And in his favour gave up all pretenſions: _ 
Werke And now, as by Clidemides I'm told, 
© He will attend the trial as third man, 


1 Content if AÆſehylus vctorious prove; 
% But other wiſe, eee his ſkil! 
4 (In ce with Kaen“ \3 
bas aolaxzo * 's Tranflation;). 


a PE? of Æſehylus have all the marks 
of an original genius; his ſcene is caſt with an 
awful and majeſtic grandeur, and he deſigns in 
the boldeſt ſtile; in ſome ſituations his principal 
figures are painted with ſuch terrible effect, that 
I can only liken them to à compoſition, where 
Spagnolet had drawn the perſons of the damned 
in tortures, and Salvator Roſa had filled up the 
ſcenery of Hell in his ſtrangeſt manner. No 
575 introduces his character on the ſcene with 

FI | more 


[ 
| 
1 
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more dipnity and ſtage- effect: He is in the 
practice of holding the ſpectator in ſuſpenſe by 4 
preparatory ſilence in his chief perſon, which is 
amongf} the moſt refined arts of the dramatic 
poet: This was well underſtood by our Shake- 
ſpear and ſome others of the old ſchool; on the 
Frenck ſtage nee 7 — ann 
uſe, — — o biw 2112 299217 
In the n. ſcene of the Prometheus 
the principal character preſerves a dignified 
ſilence for à conſiderable ſpace of time, during 
which all the tremendous: machinery incidental 
to his tortures is going farward-under-the ſuper 
intendance of imaginary beings, and the venge- 
ance of almighty Jupiter in chaining him to-a 
rock; there to languiſh for irinumerable ages, ig 
in actual execution. This is a prelude infigites 
ly more dramatic, ſublime and affeRing, than if 
the ſcene: had been interwoven» with lamenta- 
tions, cries and complaints, though ever ſo well 
expreſſed ; the picture tells its on tale and the 
ſpeRacle ſpeaks to the heart without the vehicle 
of words: It is well obſerved by Mr. Potter the 
tranſlator of Æſchylus, that chere is a dignity 
and even ſublimity in this-filence of Prome- 
© theus beyond the expreſſion of words; but as 
« ſoon as the inſtruments of tyranny have left 
r 
« tation, 


® 
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— — nature Wm edt 


| « thereal air, 2 ye —— Lie, "0p 
* Ye rivers ſpringing from freſh founts, ye "OY 
2. That o'er th" interminable ocean wreuntin 
% Yaur eriſped ſmiles, thou all-pcoducing iearth;. 
© And hey, bach. ſon, Leall, voa flaming eb, 
% Views the wide world beneath. 


l \ 501 10 S094 Corrs.) 
The 1 e & the Pramet heur 
muſt have been the fineſt that poet ever deviſed; 
all the characters are ſupernatural beings, and 
„ eee e- 


3 —— 


and though no ocher tragedy but this had come 
down to us from the pen of the author, ãt would 
be matter of aſtoniſument to me that 0 critic 
ſhould be found of fuch proof againſt its beau 
ties, as to lower its author to 2 compariſon with 
Sophocles or Euripides; yet ſome there have 
been, who have reverſed the decree of Bacchus, 
and given their preference to Sophocles,' nay 
even to Euripides. The fame management is 
obſervable in this tragedy upon' the introduction 
of Caſſandra, as we have juſt now remarked in 
the caſe of Promethius: Agamemnon recom- 
mends his captive to the protection of Olytem- 
neſtra; they are left upon the ſcene together; 
. the 
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her car and enter the palapes:the chorus ſecond 
the invitation; ſhe makes no reply; Chim 
neſtra daubts if ſhe. ſpeaks: the language of 
Greece, and calls upon her to make ſome ac- 
knowledgwient' by figns f GRe dit Erxws ho- 
thing from her, ſhe grows exaſperated and ex- 
claims - 


1. T freney this, i ihe end ef ain” 
* Plſorder u em a city lately taken | 
% he comes, und knows not how do bear the curb, 
Tul de hae ſpent her rage. in bloody foams 
10 wann bows 
88 (ror rg.) 


LDL 


Gaben nl Went het wjtt the oper | 
ture of the! queen, this gloomy cloud that hung 
upon the foreground of che proſpeRt at once 
diſperſes, and a Hen of ſuch davzling ſplendout 
and fublimity burſts forth upon che inſtant, as 
muſt have thrown the theatre into aftoniſhment; 
feized with the prophetic fury ſhe breaks out 
into ſuch guſts and agonies of divination, as cn 
no otherwiſe be deſcribed, hut with · ſilent won- 
der how any human imagination could furnith 
ſuch ideas, or find words to give them uttrranco. 
The chorus I confeſs ſtand the ſhock with won- 
derful preſence of mind,” bat the phlegm and 
apathy of a Greek chorus is proof againſt every 

thing; 
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thing; though the propheteſs plainly denounces 
the impending murder ef the king by Clytem- 
neſtra, and points dut the bath as the ſcene of 
EO n n 


= To unfold the ablcure oracle of heav'a | 


s not my boalt.”'— , {it og V2 $47 - 
; (Portua.) | 


I need not be reminded that incredulity was 
annexed by Apollo to the predictions of Caſſan- 
dra, and that the plot and cataſtrophe would not 
admit of precipitation; for I muſt ſtill contend 
that incredulity itſelf is a good dramatic engine, 
and if the chorus had not ſtood in his way, would 
have been otherwiſe, managed by: the author; 
but I take the character of a true Greek chorus 
to be ſuch, that if Apollo himſelf had come in 
perſon to tell them, that the earth would open 
and ſwallow them up, if they did not inſtantly 
remove from the ſpot on which they ſtood, they 
would have ſtopt to moralize, or hymn an ode, 
in ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, to Jupiter, or Venus, 
or the gods below to whom they were-deſcend- 
ing, though the ground was cleaving under their 
feet—provided, as I before premiſed, that they 


had the true ſpirit of a Greek chorus in them. 


To have a genius like this of Æſchylus encum- 
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bered with a chorus, is as if a millſtone was tied 
RT Ins 4 | | 
| Agamemnon was the laſt tragedy he wrote 
for the Athenian ſtage ; the poet was then turn 
ed of ſixty years: The Athenians decreed the 
prize to him for this ineftimable performance, 
which 2 
will be to all paſterit. 

The tragedy of the Perſians, - and that allo of 
the Furies, are a ſtudy for poets and painters ; 
the imagery in both theſe pieces is of a wonder- 
ful and ſurpaſſing ſublimity. In che former of 
theſe every reader muſt be ſtruck with the in- 
troduction of the ghoſt of Darius, and the awful 
rites and incantations that are preparatory to its 
appearance: The ſudden interruption of the un- 
finiſned hymn by the royal ſpectre, the attitudes 
of the proſtrate Satraps, the ſituation of Atoſſa, 
and the whole diſpoſition of the eerie, are a com- 
dination in point of effect which-tio dramatic 
| ſpectacle ever exceeded · | 

In the Furies the ſcene repre 
tor the temple of the Pythian Apollo; the 
prieſteſs opens the tragedy with a ſpeech from 
the veſtibule z the gates are drawn back and the 
interior of the fane is diſcovered, the god appears 
on the ſcene in perſon, Oreſtes is at his fert in a 
ſupplicating poſture, and the furies to the num- 
t ber 
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ber of fiſty are diſperſed in daiferent attitudes, 
but all buried in profound fleep: + Apollo ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his ſuppliant dende 
ſleeping furies 


* See this grieſly troop! 
* Sleep has oppreſs'd them, and their baffled rage 


„* Shall fail, grim-viſag'd hags, grown od 
In loath'd virginity : Nor god, nor man 
2 Approach'd their bed, nor ſavage of the wills; 
For they were born for miſchiefs, and their haunts 
In dreary darkneſs midſt the yawning gulſs” 
« Of T artarus beneath, by men abhorr d 
6 Age by th* Olympian gods.” 


4 


(Porem. 9 


Can then he + n «coor ene nie 
ture? There can: But it is the genius of 
AÆſchylus muſt heighten it: The ghoſt of Cly- 
temaeſtra riſes on the ſcene and completes the 
horror; ſtained with the blood of her huſband, 
and gaſhed with wounds inflicted by the parri- 
cidal hand of her own ſon, ſhe calls out to the 
avenging deitieg— | 


«© What, can you'fleep ? Is this a time t indulge 

«© Your indolent repoſe }—_ 

% Hear me, oh hear! tis for my foul's repoſe 

« I plead : rouſe your keen ſenſe, inſernal powers | 

92 * Clytemneſtra calls you in your dreams.” 
(Forrza.) 


The 


GG 
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The fuies ſuream out in their fleep, * 
Nane again urges den u . — | 


n 


| . And is thisall? Awake, 
„A 
dagen zin Wim fiery breath 


„ That ſoul ts fone af lends pro this fan, i 
= OY naß 


© (Porrun,) 


u er . in this horrid 
prelude! hat preparation for effect! with 
what u burſt muſt they have ſprung from their 
dream !—Well may we give credit” to the ge- 
count of the terrors which they impreſt upon 
the ſpectatorꝰ: Their numbers, their” attire; 
their kemples wreathed with makes, and their 
hands armed with flames, the clangor of the 
orcheſtra, the- vidlence of their motions, their 
yellirig ſereums, ſeem to empty the whole) in- 
ſernal region on the ſtage. We muſt take into 
our reden alſo; that this ſpectacle was ex- 
hibited to a pedple, who conſidered theſe beings 
as deities, at Whoſe ſlirines they paid divine 
worſhip, and to whoſe eyes and imaginations 
this ſhaky attire was wholly new; for it wn 
the bold fancy of the poet, which-firſt dreſſed 
them in thib) manner, and they have kept the 
{-F e@nnoc-diſraiſs this tragedy" without obſerud 
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ing that there is a ſhift of the ſcene from Del 
phi to Athens, which I take to be a ſingle in- 
ſtance of the fort on the Greek ſtage. > 
The number of the chorus being Iimiped by 
public edict after the exhibition of this tragedy, 
it is clear that the tragedy of the "Supplicants 
muſt have been ſubſequent to it; inafmuch' as 
the'chorus of Danaides conſiſted of fifty perſons; 
and as the whole tenor of this ſoft and pathetic 
drama bears an air of atonement to /the .fuper- 
ſition of the vulgar, and is full of pious ſubchiſ- 
fon to the will of Jupiter and religious venera - 
tion for the gods, it ſeems to me very probable 
that the poet had a view in this tragedy. of the 
Supplicants, of reconciling the people aſter the 
offence he had given them on a; former oc ſion 
py making too free with the deities, and for 
which he narrowly eſcaped their reſentnent. 
As to the tragedy of The. Seven Ghiafs again 
Thebes, it is faid to have been the fayourite of its 
author, and we know it has the teſtimony of 
the critic Longinus. The ſcenery is beautiful; 
the dialogue characteriſtic! and of a martial 
glaw; the armorial bearings charged on the 
ſhields of the armed chieſs are moſt, fancifully 
deviſed; and the tender contraſt, of the perſons 
of the chorus, - compoſed of the daughters of 


—_—_— aſſociate every pleaſing and animating 
contemplation 


0 
— 
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— hotanintetiitdin nga 
of one imple drama. b rie 17617 
I believe ee dec ee 2 — 

ſo cloſe a reſemblance in point of genius to any 
of the -moderns, as Aſchylus' bears to Shake 
ſpear : The compariſon might afford a pleaſing 
ſubject to a man of learning and leifure: If I 
was further to compare the relation, in which 
Aſchylus ſtands to Sophocles and Euripides, 
with that of Shakeſpear to any of our later 
dramatiſts, I ſhould be inclined to put Sophocles 
in the line with Rowe, and Euripides with 
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104 Hon Ax.) 
ER Eg are td very ſtriking characters 
delineated by our great dramatic: pbet, 
ohh Im een of ning wor wk 


review, Ric 
—— and theſe are Macbeth and Richard 
Q 7 The 


Vo. II. 
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The parts, which theſe two perſons ſuſtain in 
their reſpective dramas, have a remiagkable' co. 
incidence : Both are actuated by the fame guilty 
ambition in the opening of the Rory; both mur- 
der their lawful ſovereign in the courſe of it; 
and both are defeated and flain in battle at the 
concluſion of it: Yet theſe two charafters; under 
eee RIA ne are 2 nun Anis. 
the art of the poet, e d e ere 
by the hand gf nature. el 
Let us conteniplate, them in the a bos | 
ing periods; viz, The premeditation of their 
crime; the perpetration of it; and the e 
ſtrophe of their death.. 
Duncan the reigning king of Seotland has 
two ſons: Edward the fourth, of England has alſo. 
two ſons; but theſe kings and their reſpective 
' heirs do ngt affect the uſurgers Macbeth and 
Richard in the fame degree, for the latter is a 
prince of the, blaod royal, brother tq the king 
apd next i u conſanguinity 1 to the throne after the 
death of his elder brother the duke of Clarence: 


Manbet om Nu e- not * 


ooſſiom 20 716 Nu 11 4 557 111 13 
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His views therefore being further removed 
and more out ef hope, a greater weight of cir- 
cumſtances ſhauld be thrown together to tempt 
and encourage him to an undertaking ſo much 


beyond the priſpec of bis belief. The art of the 
poet furniſhes theſe circumſtances, and the en- 


gine, which his invention employs, is of a pre- 
in the very opening of his ſcene a troop: of 
ſybills or witches, who ſalute Macbeth with their 
divinations, and in three ſolemn prophetic gra- 
tulations hail him Thane of Glam, 1 
Cawdor, and King hereafter / = | 


CRC IE ny 


One EY prophecy therefore is true; 
the remaining promiſes become more deſerving 
of belief. . 
lid it in u dy: No time is loſt; the won- 
derful machinery is not ſuffered to ſtand fiill, for | 
behold a. verification of the ſecond prediction, 
and a oats Gn addreſſes him from the 
king Mic: | 18. 242 | 

PLE Fe Rs 032 2: 

| He bavlane from bias call thed Thiqus'of Carter, \/ 
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The magie -now works to his heart, and he 


cannot wait the departure of the WI 
before his admiration vents "itſelf aſide | 
Wr OF rf if} 2 P57 11h een P 
Clamii, and thang of Conde, 
The greateh i is bebind. 0 
F 2270 HAN 


A ſecond time he turns ade ende 
repreſs: the emotions, which this ſecond 
firmation of the predictions has excited, mon 
the ſame ſecret obſervation— | 


 Tavo truths are told 


As happy . to the Name K 
Of the imperial them. 


A - foliloquy. then enſues, in which the poet 


- judiciouſly opens enough of his character to 


ſhew the ſpectator that theſe præternatunal 
agents are not ſuperfluoully ſet to work upon a 
diſpoſit tion | prone to evil, but one that will have 
to combat many compunctious ſtruggles before 
it can be brought to yield even to oracular in- 
fluence. This alone would demonſtrate (if we 
needed demonſtration) that Shakeſpear, without 


reſorting to the antients, had the Judgment | of 


ages as it were inſtinctively. From this inſtant 
we are appriſed that Macbeth meditates an at- 
tack upon our pity as well as upon our horror, 
when he-puts the following queſtion to his con- 


ſeience — - © 
9. Wh 
W . 


17129 d aid Tits J 
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Now let us turn to Nie bar th" done erbel 
heart no fuck” fetmbrſt finds place Ke Reeds nb 
tempter : There is here no dignus vindice hodus, 
nor indeed any &not at all, for he is already Prac- 
tiſod in murder: Ambition! is his ruling paſſion, 
and a crown is in view, and he tells you. 4 his 
very firſt entrünce on the ſcene - 


Ian determined to be @ willain. ' E1 


We are now preſented with a chirafter full 


——— gs OY 
W D 3637" Delas- 


e, 4 ar, Geer.” : 1 , N 


The n anne Wann down, 


and the ſoul, eee ent w. ' 
own depravity=+ /: 1 
Plots "IE I laid, — dangerous, | 
* "Th fr ly BAG ee ee Hinge" Pe: OP 
— ag orc? ov 


F . ire . 


He obſerves 10 gradations in gullt, expreſſes 
no heſitation, practiſes no refinements, but 
plunges into blood with the familiarity of long 
cuſtom, and gives orders to his aflaſſins to diſ- 


Q3 patch 
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patch his brother Clarence with all the unfeeling 
tranquillity of a Nero or Caligula. Richard, 
having no longer any ſcruples to manage with 
his own conſcience, is exaMy in the predica- 
ment, which the dramatie poet Dipbilus has de- 
ſcribed with ſuch beautiful e of ex. 
os preſſion — 1 4 4 ths 
coc 96g rie dvrly os dN, 
EunideY d uro Pavas diarerga hi, 1 þ 
noc r yt und d aucune 
The auretcb wwho knows his own vile deeds, * 


fears not himſelf, bow ſhould be fear 2 who . 
them not ? | 


ic 4 

It is manifeſt 8 that here th is an eſlentily 
: difference in the deyelopment of theſe charac- 
ters, and that in fayour of Macbeth ; In his ſou] 
cruelty ſeems to dawn, it breaks out with faing 
glimmerings, like a winter morning, and gathers 
ſtrength by flow degrees: In Richard it flames 
forth at once, mounting like the ſun between 
the tropics, and enters boldly. on its career 
without a herald, As the character of Macbeth 
has a moral advantage in this diſtinct on, ſo has 
the drama of ti t name a much more intereſting 
| and affecting caſt : The ſtruggles of a ſoul, na- 
2 turally virtuous, whilſt it holds the guilty impulſe 
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of ambition at day, affords the noblaſt, theme for 
the drama, and puts the creative fancy of our 
Aſchylus. im the prophetic effulions of Caſſandra, 
the incantations of the Perſian Magi for raifing 
the ghoſt of Darius, and the imaginary terrific 
forms of lis furies ; with all which our country- 
Ws — aa e 

very obſcute one. a 
When L. ſee ide nawes. of. theſe _ great 
luminaries of die dtamatic ſphete, ſo diſtant in 
time but ſo nearly. allied in genius, caſually 
brought in contact by the nature of my ſubject, 
I cannot, help pauſing for a while in this place 
to yy ſo intereſting a: contemplatipn, ia 
objetts, indent cot cans 
for, my admiration. - Afchylus:is juſtly ſtiled the 
father of tragedy,” but this is not. to be inter · 
preted as if he was the inventor of it: | Shake- 
ſpear with equal juſtice claims the fame title, 
and his originality is qualified with the fame 
exception: The Greek tragedy was: not more 
into ſhape, than the Engliſh tragedy was when 
Shakeſpear began to write: If therefore it be 
granted that be had no aide "from: the Greek 
Q4 theatre 
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theatre (and I think this, is not likely to be dis. 


puted) ſo far theſe great maſters are upon equal 
ground. Æſchylus was a warrior of MUgh re- 
pute, of a lofty generous ſpirit, and deep as it 
ſhould ſeem in the erudition of his times: In all 
theſe particulars he has great advantage over our 
countryman, who was humbly born, of the moſt 
menial occupation, and, as it is generally thought; 
unlearned. Fſehiylus had the whole epio of 
Homer in his hands, the Iliad, Odyſſey, and that 
prolific ſource of dramatic fable, the Ilias Mi- 
nor; he had alſo a great fabulous” creation to 
reſort to amongſt: his own divinities, characters 


ready defined, and an audience, whoſe ſuperſtis 


tion was prepared for every thing he could offer; 
he had therefore a firmer and broader ſtage, (if L 
may be allowed the expreſſion) under his feet; 
than Shakeſpear had: His fables" in general are 
Homeric, and yet it does not follow'that we can 
pronounce for Shakeſpear that he is more ori- 
ginal in his plots, for I underſtand that late re- 
ſearches have traced him in all, or nearly all: 
Both poets added ſo much machinery and in- 


vention of their -own- in the conduct of their 


fables, that whatever might have been the ſource, 

ſtill their ſtreams had little or no taſte of the 
ſpring they flowed from. In point ef character 
we have better greun.'s to decide, and yet it is 
—— but 


. ͤ d ˙ 5/2 
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but juſtice to obſerye that it is not fair to bring 
a mangled poet in compariſon with one who is 
entire: In his divine perforiages* Æſchylus RA 
the field of heuvon, and indeed of helf alſo, to 
himſelf; in his herdie and military eharacters he 
has never been Excelled; he had too. good a 
model within his own boſom to fail of making 

thoſe” delineations natural: I his: imaging 
beings alſo he will be found u reſpectable, though 
not an equal,” rival of our pbet; but in the va 
riety of character, in all the nicer touoes of na- 
ture, in all the extravagancies of caprice and 
humour, from the boldeſt feature Town to the 
minuteſt foible, Shakefpear ſtands alone ſuch 
perſons as: he- delinieates' never came” into! the 
contemplation” of Mſchylus as à poet; his tra- 
gedy has no dealing with them; the ſimplir ty 
of the Greek fable, and the great portion of the 
drama filled up by the chorus, allow of little va- 
riety of chatuctit, and the "moftrwhich can be 
ſaid of Æſchylus in this particular is, that he 
never offends againſt nature or propriety, whether 
his caſt is in the terrible or pathetic, the elevated 
or the ſimple. His verſification with the inter- 
mixture of lyrĩe compoſition is more various 
than that of Shakeſpear; both are lofty and 
fublime in the extreme, abundantly metaphorical 
and ſometimes extravagant: 


— 
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This 1 —— 
in each the critic, if he is in ſearch for defects, 
will readily enough diſcover — ;, at N: en 


In ſtenan . care cum enfin on. 10 


Both were ſubject to be hurried n by en 
uncontroulable impulſe, nor could nature alone 
ſuffice for either: Æſchylus ar wt Wag; 
„e PR ARR HY: e | 


He could call ſpirits from the al, 


and they | would — ſpear," Silas 
ſuch creation in reſource, boldly made one of 
his own ; if Æſchylus therefore was invincible, 
be owed it to his armour, and that, like the ur- 
mour of Encas, was the work of the gbds ; but 
the unaſſiſted invention of Shakeſpear ſeized all 
and more than ſuperſtition ſupplied to Æſchy- 


„ 
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are now 10 attend Ifacberb to WE 
' perpetration of the murder, which puts 
ins it pion of ths — and 


| That to tend on mortal thoughts — here, 


Aud fill me from the crown 10 the toe H 
* Ae eritlly ; maki thief my blood, © 
| Stop up the acreſi and paſſage to remorſe; 18 
Thats penis e öl 
and it. Come „ 
F ntl ge murth* ring ande, 
Wherever in your fightlefi fubMtances | 
You wait on nature miſchief: Come, thick wa 
A 


Terrible n Taigedy can e no 
ſtronger language, ner could any genius lefs 
than Shakeſpear's ſupport a chatacter of ſo lofty 


þ a pitch, 


bg 
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a pitch, ſo ſublimely terrible at the very open- 
The part which Lady Macbeth fills in che 
drama has a relative as well as poſitive im- 
portance, and ſerves to place the repu of 
Macbeth in the ſtrongeſt point 'of view; the is 
in fa& the auxiliary of the witches, and the na- 
tural influence, which o high and predominant 
a ſpirit aſſerts oyer the tamer qualities of her 
agents for bringing about the main action of the 
drama. This is well worth a remark; for if 
they, which are only artificial and fantaſtic, i in- 
ſtruments, had been made the ſole or even prin- 
cipal movers of the great incident of the murder, 
nature would have been excluded from her ſhare 
in the drama, and Macbeth would haye become 
the mere machine of an uncontroulable neceſ- 
ſity, and his character, being robbed of its free 
agency, would have left no moral behind: L muſt 


take leave therefore to anticipate a remark, Which | 


I ſhall hereafter repeat; that when Lady Macbeth 
is urging her Lord to the murder, not a word 
is dropt by either gf che witches or their predic- 
tions. It is in theſe inſtances of his conduct 
that : Shakeſpear is ſo wonderful a ſtudy for the 
dramatic poet. But I proceed: 
een Macbeth in her firſt ſcene, from which 

I have 


3. 4 7 
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I have already extracted a paffage, prepares for 
_ —_— — e e, e 
_ whoſe nature due dus deferibes' * e 
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Ya do I frar mn 
Io ful . mill of human linda 0 


To catch OS 
| i {131 ls 


He arrives biee: fn ail vis dine, andthe 
receives him with conſummate addreſs— 


I + Great Glamis | ear 
Greater tan bt ty the Wai refer 


Theſe are the very gratulations of the witches; 

ſhe welcomes him with confirmed predictions, 

with the ſoftening careſſes of a wife— '' © 
Mach, Duzcan comes here to-night. © 
Lady. nd when goes hence? 
Macb. To-morrow, as be purpoſes. | 


Lady. Ob never 
d er mere fort 


The rapidity of her paſſion. hurries a 
immediate explanation, and he, conſiſtentiy with 
the character ſhe had deſcribed, evades her pre- 


cipitate ſolicitations with a ſhort | indecifive 
anſwer » fS1. 2313 Afio 


\ * 
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His 
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His reflections upon this interview: and the 
dreadful ſubject of it are ſoon after, given in 
ſoliloquy, in which: the poet has mixt the. moſt 


touching ſtrokes of compunction with his medi- 


tations: He reaſons againſt the villany of the 
act, and honour jointly with nature aſſails him 
ho BA of double owe 


He's 8 in deuble trot bh 
nu 1 am bis kinſman and bis ſubjed, 
Strong both again the deed tben as bis bofl, 
Who fbou'd againſt the TR 
ou bear * _ aw 


This appeal ta nature, hohiplicy, and, ch 
ance, was not without its impreſſion; he. again 
meets his lady, and immediately declares | . 


We will proceed no further in this bufueſi. 


T 


This draws a retort upon him, in which his 
tergiverfation and cowardice are fatirized with 
ſo keen an edge, and interrogatory reproaches 
are preſſed ſo faſt upon him, that catching hold 
in his retreat of one ſmall but precious fragment 
in the wreck of innocence and honour, he de- 
mands a' truce from her attack, and with the 
ſpirit of a combatant, who has an 
up his weapons, cries out — 


Pr gtber, furt ? 


| 
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The words are no expletives; they do not fill 
up 2 ſentence, but they form one: They ſtand 
in a moſt important paſs ; they defend the breach 
her ambition has made in his heart; a breach in 
the very citadel of humanity; they mark. the laſt 
dignified. ſtruggle of virtue, and. they have a 
double refleQing power, which in the firſt place 
ſhews that nothing but the. vaice of authority 
could ſtem the torrent of her inveRive, and in 
the next place announces that ſomething, worthy 
of the ſolemn audience he had demanded, was. on 
the point to follow-—and , warthy it is to be 6 
Randard ſentiment. of moral truth expreſſed with 
—ͤ Jie 190-970 PE 
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natural to his wife; ambition is common te 
both; one paſſion favourable to her purpoſe has 
taken place in his heart; another ſtill hangs 
About it, which being adverſe to her plot, is firſt 
to be expelled; before the can inſtiher!eruelty 
into his nature. The ſentiment above quoted 
had been firmly delivered, and was uſhered in 
with an apoſtrophe ſuitable to its importancv 
he feels its weight; ſhe perceives it. is not to be 
turned aſide with contempt, or laughed down by 
ridicule, as flic had Arehdy dohe where weaker 
feruples had: ſtood in the way; but, taking ſo- 
/ phiſtry i in aid; by à ready turn of argument ſhe 
gives him credit for his ſentiment, erects a mont 
glittering though fallacious logic upon it, and 
by admitting his n er N 
it 4 1 ern ; 
| What er : * | 
| * That wade y you break this entiryrize u u? A 
Wu you dun ao it; thin'yit' nvere d t 


andre ers hr ht yr rue fa: 
— 1 Dir gy \ | 


Baviog thus vorried his objeion — 2 bephuley 
calculated to blind his reaſon and enflame his 
ambition, ſhe breaks forth into ſuch! a'yaumting 
diſplay of hardened intrepidity, as prefents. one 
of the moſt terriße pictures that was ever · ma. 
gined—" e es 2661 $i +4 107111 249092854 
42. 

| lav 
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a ' I bave gives fict” kaif hives”! © bie 
How tender "tis to love the babe that mlt me; 


_ This is a note of horror, ſcrewed to a pitch 
that burſts the very ſinews of nature; ſhe no 
longer combats with human weapon, but ſcizing 
the, flaſh of the h; extinguiſbes ber op- 
ponent che ftroke : Here the 
muſt ei for be tult either adopt her ſpirit, or 
take her life: He finks under the attack, and 
offering nothing in delay of executian but a fee- 
ble heſitation, founded in fear If we Handi fail 
eren 
Arne 


. e, e ee 
eee ths eee, 


The fitohy kad dts hits AA 
imprefſed upon this ſcene make it u model 'of 
dramatic compoſition, and I muſt in this place 
remind the reader of the obſervation T have be- 
fore hinted at, that no reference whatever is had 
to the auguries of the witches: It would be 
injuſtice to ſuppoſe that this was other than a 
Free 

Vor. II. R would 


- 
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would have teſertgd-back to . theſe inſtruments ; 
Shakeſpear had uſed and laid them aſide for a 


time; by EO WIGS 
could proutlhy' ene. PRES WH Res 


„ars wo wal 
We dd i CAB. 


Nature, as” ſufficient for thas wark, "ab 
ſhew the 'maltery he had over pony 9903 
his human agent from the weaker * 


e 1 2 5 nerd 


bees 


oulaher ſoliloquy of Macheth, wh oa. of 
the dagger, and the {ignal on the ; are awhyf 
preludes to the deed. In this ds 12 
Lady Macbeth the great ſüperf ding ſpirit? 
enters to to 7 the dreadful wer 111 is tal 
and he Tela appalled with ſeunds ; he ſurveys 
his bloody bande xrith horronpp be ſtarts from 
her propoſal ef going back e 
of Duncan's chambe: ede | the 
king daggers, fro "hs — W x 
finiſh, the. i pen 71 Wark AGNGOGH0 1 ugh 
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2 on the ſcene, the. deed which he: 
revolted from is perſonmed, and with the Game; 
ten. FY . uaſhaken 


TT 
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quailing heart, had ſhaken the 8 

Macbeth; real Bands, e cckealm ſtgvals of 


approaching viſiters, to. whom the ſituatipn of 
> ps 


Duncan muſt he revealed, do ber; 
ſhe an. all. Giglecaad.cophy ell 
hin- N“ N 0 . QY OTIS Ys. 
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Clxytemneſtra has received her huſband Ags- 
memnon, on his return from che capture of Trey, 7 
with ſtudied rather than cordial 


4 


Be apps Be pamper Babel 
viſed for the diſplay of his entry, with a 
rianimous contebipt of fuch adulatien— 
4 | yy aft roof bf Aro! my 
20 + Sooth ct en vit fan fear: aft 
0 G1 raift | wy 71 
| tr toſome proud | barbaric king, i hes 
uu attlatiaitins teboed from the c 0 N 
a Of profivate aver ſhippers, a clamorous he; Jet 


Spread not the fireets with tapeftry; "tis invidious yr 


Theſe are the bonours we ſhou's pay the gods ; 
For mortal men to tread on ornaments | 
Of rich embroidery —wo I dare not do PY 9 
ReſpeR me as a man, not as a ged. 5 
| ak s N 


rer eee ene 


the set of the wife overcome the modeft 
ſcruples of the hero, and he enters his palace in 
the. ponip of triumph ; when ſoon. his dying 
groans are echoed from the, interior ſcene, and 
the adultreſs comes forth beſprinkled with the 
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has ſeated. himſelf opithe-thrane.. Ferogioutneſy 
eg are the becks fates of his 
| R3 . character, 
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7” ® character, And as he has no one honourable or 
humane principle to combat, there is no opening 
for the poet to develope thoſe ſecret workings of 
conſcience, which he — 17 in 
the ouſe of Macbet n. 

The murder of Clarence, hol of the queen's 
kinſmen ant! of the young princes in the Tower 
are-all perpetrated in the ſame ſtile of hardened 
erualty. Ie takes the ordinary method of 
hiring ruffians to perform his bloody commiſ- 
ſions, and there_is nothing which particularly 
marks the ſcenes, wherein he imparts his pur- 
poſes and inſtructions to them; a very little ma- 
nagement ſerves even. for Tirrel, who is not a 
profeſional murderer, but is reported to be— 


Wade Nea difeontentel gentleman, | 
_ * ur 3A 


BY OMP" ©: A. 
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Wich duch © Grit Richard does bald it ne- 
ceſſary to uſe much circumlocution, and ſeems 
more in dread of N than N Ne or 
diſcovery g- — N. | * 
| R. 7 Is thy name Tirrel? . 8 «ok. af 
T. Janes Tirrel, and your moſt dn, ae. 
R. Art thox indeed? 1 bh © 
T. Prove me; my gracious lord. © 15 
. on 
T. Plrafe: you, —— bil} tau. enemies. | 
R. Wy 
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If the een N — 
ſpect anil' low degrees King John opens himſelf 
to Hubert under a, ſimilar ſituation with this of 
Richard, he: will. be earwincad;that Shakeſpear 


conſidered prefeveation- of character too impor- 
tant to ſacrifice on any oocaſion te che vanity of 
fine writing 3 Yor th fene be bas gen to John, 
a timorous and wary prince, would ill ſult the 
charaer. of, Richard. A cloſe, bbſerrance of 
nature is the firſt excellence of a dramatic poet, 
a ———— _— 
ing. 

bee chit Me- 
both appears with far more dramatic effect than 
Richard, whoſe firſt ſcenes preſens us with little 
elſe than traits| of perfidiouſneſs, one ſtriking in- 
cident of ſueoeſful hypocriſy: praftifeg. on the 
Lady Anne, and an open ureferved diſplay of 
remarkleſs cxuelty. Impatient of any pauſe pr 
interruption a ee An fd 
1 alta Wort 916 0. 
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Creſcebat ſeelerata fitir; predagarrecintit 
Cogtudios puder © erebrit perjuria.tneffit | * 
Blanditiis ; ſaciat parituro fauere dextras t 
Si ſemel e tantis poſcenti quiſque negaſſet, 
ce BRAD Gan rs; ok + 41 
* | CANES: 4, 


MA Gas drive Bins EG 
Is if one [iff eſcafes bis muri e e 

| h 5 . craig 
| this, 0 i 
2 The ſecond draught fl af nn ith fot, 3 
| Shameleſs by force or fraud to u bis way, J 
And no leſt prompt to flatics an le en. 

| This hour makes n "avbicÞ ; 600M the” 
x next; > -- 2 rl ) innen 61 11:43:17 
n pat dune 
Baſely to cancel all conceſſion: 5 

| Vin a thoyſan.you dev the laf. 8 7 
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Machith has now touched the 85 of his ambi- | 
tion—_ 


A new z King, Conor, Glamii, all 

The wwoard lers promis g ant het 
The auguries of the witches; to which no re- 
ference had been made in the heat of the main 
action, are now: called to mind with many cir- 
cumſtances of galling aggravation, not only as to 
the prophecy, which gave the cron to the po- 
ſterity 
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ſterity of Banquo, but alſo of his own ſafety from 
eee eee 
12 our fears is Banque © og 
e ee t 1 3204 
Reigns thas, bie <veu'd be . 


Aſaſins are provided to murder Banque and his 
ſon, but this is. not decided upon without thi h 
previous meditation, and he ſeems prompted. t9 
the act more by deſperation and dread, than b, | 
any ſettled reſolution, or natural -cryelty,, He 
* convenes the aſſaſſins, and in a conference of 
ſome length works round to his point, by in- 
ſinuations calculated to perſuade them to diſ- 
patch Banquo for injuries done to them, rather 
than from "motives: which reſpect himſelf; in 
which ſeene- we' diſtover a remarkable preſerva 
tion of character in Macbeth, who by this arti- 
fice ſtrives to blind his own conſcience and 
throw the gullt Upon theirs: In this as in the 
former "there is nothing King ) in his cru 
elty; in one be ated under the controuling 
ſpirit of his wife, here he. plays. the ſycophant 
with hired aſſaſſins, and confeſſes himſelf under 
awe of the ſiperior genius of Bun. | 
— bim 


bh ponies rebut „e 
dntng's w0a by Coſer, 


There 
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There is not à eircumiſtanec over fo-mniniite in 
the conduct '6f this chiracter; Which does not 
point out to a diligent abſerver how cloſely the 
poet has adhared to, nature in every. part of his 
delineation: a — obſegve. a peculi- 
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Andi in this: flats of ACTED object of 
ſolemnity, though ever do familiar, a becomes an 
object of terror; night, for inſtamce, in not men- 
tioned by him withoutan accompaniment of ever 
nne a Kigbted- fn dan 
annex! do Las N it end J 
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Ie is the darkneſs ef b foul, that- makes the 
night ſo dreadful, the ſeorpions i in his mind con- 


voke theſe images—but He has not yet done 
with it— RO 
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<0caindangyimal cave ef arietaphors, but the 
critic-of mature will achmoteledge that it is the 
veryttruth-ef character, and Join me inthe remari 
which poltts at oht. E in 210m 3 e 
—̃ replete wil: Hufder,an# in 
the:diſplay of character ſo tortured by 'the f 
pions of: the mags this of Macbeth, it is natu- 
:ſpear's i call jwthe dend dr their ſhare in the 
horror of the ſcene. This he has done in two 
ſeveral ways; fit, by the-apparition of Banquo, 
which is inviſible 80 all but Baedet; eotidly, 
by the pelle and incuntatiors ef the witches, 
whozraifs ſpirite, which in certain enigmaticil 
prediftions ſhadow out bis fate ; and theſe are 
followed by a emin of unborn revelations, drawn 
by the prover of «wigs ſeat Trout of ka. 
rity before their time. | 
/Tecupponss'thikt Lat Math as not ary 
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in the aſſaſſination of Banquo, and the ghoſt, 
though twice viſible. to the murderer, '-is not 
ſeen by her. This is another. incident highly 
worthy a particular remark ; for dy"keeping her 
free from any participation in che horror of the 
ſight, the poet is Enabled to make a Keene aſide 
between Macbeth and her, which contains ſome 
of the fineſt ſpeakings in the play. The ghoſt 
in Hamlet, and the ghoſt of Darius in Aichylus 
are introduced by preparation and prelude, this 
oi Banquo is an object of ſurptine as well as 


erxor, and there is ſcaree ah incident to be 


named of more ſtriking and dramatic effect: 
it is one amongſk various proafs, that muſt con- 
vinee every man hai loołs critically int Shake 
Toear, that he was ks great a-miaſter in art as in 
nature: How. it ſtrikes me in this-poiat of view 
J ſhall. take the liberty e, 
length. „ob esd „d r 152 * 


Ide murder of Duncan is this unde ibi a 


ef this. tragedy; that of Banquo is ſubordinate-: 
Duncan? blood Mas not only the firſt ſo ſhed 
by Macbeth, but the dignity ef | the perſon 
murdered, and th aggravating- circumſtances 
attending it, ' conſtitute a crime ot the very firſt 
magnitude: For ;theſe reaſons it might be ex- 
pected that the ſpectre moſt likely to haunt his 
imagination, would be that of Duncan; and the 


rather 


* 
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rather becauſe his terror and companion were 
ſo much more ſtronglyexried by this firſt mur- 
his own 
——————— 
and committed to others. But when we re 
compice, bos in 4 me firſt mover in the mu- 
der of the king, ws ſce- good tea why: Duns 
can's ghoſt could not be called apy unleſs che; 
who ſo deeply partook of the guilt, had alſo 
ſhared. in the horror of the appearande ; and as 
OY of 2 peculiar ſort were reſerved for 
- in a later period of the drama, it was a point 
ren 
T the affair of Banquo's murder, and make 
fgure this apparition in his mind's eye without 
Ny ns ry ur „. 7144 "50 
ghoſt of the king: in preference, though it ile. | 
fornable' to think it would have: been & much 
more noble incident in his hands, than this of 
— It now remains to examine whether 
— — rene by the pecullar ſuun- 
— nnn . 1 
1 okiraer io'ſo 0 


that 
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that we may well ſuppoſe no waking-ferrors: 
could: ſake it, and im this light it nurſt be ac»! 
her vent the! agonies q her codMcience: in: ſlecp. 
Dreams have. bret a . dramatic Gapedianty ever 
ſince there has been a dme Achiybes revites 


the dream of: ClyterndieSrs tnhuddiattly before. 


her / ſor Oreſtas kills hers me fantirs mM 
anne „blue cdu 5a 


„ „un 218 0 00 och 
erte aps, epi, bed 
. Laid in the craille ſrem'd in want of food; n 
Au i hi dream fie bein to ler bra ? 
| Tenth Sr ner ae Hd 


| an, 1. Kare 
"re 6) ite 9:2 ip 27 

re 
by hundreds after hint; hut e intgedude up 
the ſcene the very. peifon, walking in, fle. and 
giving vent to the horrid fancies, that kawat ber 
dream, in broken ſpeeabes awprofiivne- of | hen 
guilt, uttered. before; witneſſes, and-aeetriopanicd 
with that natural and expreſſive! action ob waſl 
ing the. blood from her deßlocb ihabda was ren 
ſerved for the ariginal and bald genizts of Shake 
ſpear only. It id an incident 1. ſulh oi tragia 
horror, ſo daring an at the ſame time fe truly 
characteriſtic, that it ſtands ont 48 + pfeminent 
feature in the moſt ſublime drama in the wurld, 
and 
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and fully compenlates'for any farrifites: the) poet.” 
might have made in the „ 
of his incidents, 
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A e map cages 
arms, and he muſt defend valiantly what be has 
8 wel es 
not ſuffice fer this Ee btn Nog the 
witches 3 he conjures, chem to give anſwer 
to what da ſhall, aſk, and. he, zin runs 
— thoſe pleonaſms of ſpeech, which I 
before remarked: 'The- predictions' he -extorts/ 
from the apparition are”-{o\courhed us to ſeem 
favourable to him, at the ſame time that che 
correſpond with events, "which afterwards prove 
fatal. The management of this inelden has fo 
cloſe a reſemblance arb dect, he 
has dens nnn 
night 
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night, before his nnen 
inſert the paſſago— l 


Ecce videt diras alludere protinus un . „.in r 

Quas ded ſe necly quarams que clarior ana 

Viſa leni Prob ! ſurge tors 4 guid plurima vſvis 

Anxius hæc requiem rebus, finemque labori 
Allatura dies : Omni jam plebe redibis 

Altior, et læti manibus portabere wulgi— 

Har canit ambages. Occults fallitur ille 
bine, uf capitis fxi pi ſenſi. 


A ghaftly vie in the dead of night | 

Of mangled, murder d ghofts appail bis fight ; 

When bark! a woice from forth the fhadowy trais , 

criei ou. Aale ! <what thoughts perplex thy bras? 
Aale, ariſe! bebold the day appears, | | 
Nat ends thy Iabours, and diſpels thy fears: 

To Hier beights thy to ring bead fall riſe, 

And the glad crowd Ball lift thee to the flier— 

as pe ery He triumph, nor beneath | ah 

TV ambiguesr exen ſees the doom of death. | | 


Confding in his auguries Macbeth now pre- 
pares for battle: by the firſt of theſe he is 
afured— 


Shall harm Macbeth, 


By the ſecond predidtion he is told -— 1 
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machen all never vanquifht br, u en 
Sreat Birnam- en 
4 10 Shall core againgt him. « | $7339 


Theſe he calls feet | boadments, ! and concludes— 
1 * . 


This play is ſo replete with e lere, that ĩt 
would exceed. all bounds, if I were to notice 
every one; 1 paſs over therefore that incom- 
parable ſcene between Macbeth), the e phyſician 
and Seyton, in which the agitations of his mind 
are ſo wonderfully” expreſſed, and, without 
pauſing for. the, death, of Lady Macbeth, I con- 
quct the reader to that criſis, when the meſſenger 
has announced the ominous approach of Birnam- | 
wood A burſt of fury, an exclamation ſeconded 
by a blow is the firſt natural exploſion of a foul 
ſo, ſtung with ſcorpions as Macbeth s; The ſud- 
den guſt is no ſooner diſcharged, than nature 
ſpeaks her own language, and the Mill voice of 
conſcience, like reaſon in the midſt of : madneſs, 
marmurs forth theſe mournful worde 


— and begin | 
To doubt the equivocation of the fond, 
That es 5hs truth, \ bar 


With what an exquithe feeling has this darling 
ſon of nature here thrown in this touching, this 


Vor. IL 8 pathetic 
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pathetic ſentence, amidſt the very whirl and 
eddy of conflicting paſſions! Here is a ſtudy for 
dramatic poets ; this is à ſtring for an actor's 
ſkill to touch ; this will diſcourſe ſweet muſic to 
the human heart, with which it is finely uniſoned, 
when ſtruck with the hand ofa mfr. 

The next ſtep brings us to the laſt ſcene of 
Macbeth's dramatic exiſtence : 'Flufht with the 
blood of Siward he is encountered by Macduff, 
who croſſes him like his evil ee 


cries out— | | | 2 
e | 3th 
To the laſt moment of character the faithful poet 


fupports him: He breaks off from ſingle com- | 


bat, and in the tremendous pauſe, fo beautifully 
contrived to hang ſuſpenſe and terror on the 
moral ſcene of his exit, the tyraut driven to bay; 


r 
light, Eu exclaims— 5 


Macb. 4: 08 e f aden the intrenchant air „ 
With thy keen ſanord imprefi, as make me bleed ; _ 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable erefts, 
I bear a charmed life, <wbich ag net yield 
To one of woman born. 

Maed. | Deſpair thy ahve © 
And bet the Angel, wwhom thou flill baſ ſery'd, _ 
Tell thee Mactuff Tas from bis mother's womb = 


Untimely rip'd. 5 
Macd, 


Nach. . Accurſed be that tongu/ — 
| m greg: erag 4 


How complants * this caincide with the pa 
n 240 12 


1 0 lis fallit r 5 10! 
Dennard in 


e It 
is, matter of admiration to ohſetvd how. many 
incidents the poet has colle ned im a mall com- 
pals, to ſet the military character of his chief 
perſonage in 2 brilliant point of werd —— 


ceſſion of ſcouts and re 
e e 


of intelligence, all which, | 
the moſt alarming nature, be meets, nel 


with his natural gallantry, but ſometimes.avith | 


plealantry and 4 certain anchneth n .rojphribe, 
which | is peculiar to bim "ehrvaghrout the 
drama. 

It is not pays euri6is, but | 


examine by what ſubtle and Amal impercep- : 


tible touches hes Shakeſpear, cantripes «tp ſab; (uch 
marks upon his characters, as give them the 


ik þ 8 2 8 moſt 
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moſt living Jikeneſſes that can be conceived... In 
this, above all other poets. that ever exiſted, he is 
a ſtudy and a model of Perfection: The great 
diſtinguiſhing paſſions every poet may deſcribe; 
but Shakeſpeari gives you their humours, their 
minuteſt foibles, thoſe little tarts and caprices, 
which nothing but the moſt een familiarity 
bringe to light: Other adthbrs write charakter 
like hiſtorians; he like the boſoin' friend of the 
perſon he deſcribes. The following extracts 
will furpiſkt\ an example of What I have been 
ſaying. 

Rattliſf informs Richard that 4 fleet is dib. 
covered on the weſtern cot, 2 to be th 
party bf Nieden 

i» 630 Jo 151 AREA * 221 $53 3: 1 . 10 
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Catef. F400; why dr, curl bill rav vient 1. | 

K. Rich. Nc bi . ?o ul ry; a 

When then an ibitban- Dull unmindful villain t 

(To Gateſoy.) 

111 a 270 here, and g % nat to the Duke 7 

* Cat ighty liege, ! tell me your, hi e * 
"it 14" your grace ＋ ha tacks ver fob ; 

1 K. Rich, de ue mon Carefty'r © wt 8 
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I am perſuaded I need not point out to the 
reader's ſenſibility the fine turn in this 'efpreſ.- 
| fon, Good Cateſby / How can we berſurprized if 
ſuch a poet makes us in Ae Ws his vil- 
bine *—Rutchif pred Hl 


Rat. What nere, at 2 7 
K. Rich: —— ray re enge ng 
Nat. Your bighneſi told me I ſbou'dpoft Hr n. 
K * Warane. . wh hy} 
run 

Theſe fine touches can eſcape 20:00, pho has 
an eye for nature. Lord * reports to 
— n 

25.3 inte tho 2357) 46 of 
been. Richmond in ps fle a * W Ska 
K. Reb, There n hip fre ad beth A 
Ms | White-liver d runagate, wi bat doth be be there 7 


This reply is pointed with irony ad we: 

There are two cauſes in nature ind character 
for this; firſt, Richard was before informed of 
the news; his paſfion was not taken by ſurprize, 
and he was enough at eaſe to make a play upon 
Stanley's words on the ſrag—and retort—be the 
ſeas on him !=Secondly; Stanley was a ſuſpected 
ſubject, Richard was therefore intereſted to he 
a contempt of his competitbr" before 2 mah of 
fuch doubtful alegitince. Tri the ſpirit of this 
I he urges a 

83 
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anſwer to the queſtion— M hut dub be there f 
Stanley endeavours to evade by anſwering that 
he #nows. not but by gueſs: The evaſion only 
ſtrengthens Richard's ſuſpicions, and he again 
puſhes him to diſcloſe what he only guoſles—» 
Well, as you een is 


—— Zevw evliine bv crmuts 1 
K. Rich. & wb choir empty L the fr wnfway't# 
I: the king dead ? the empire unpofſeſ dy e 
What heir of York is there alive but wwe 7 
e due is Tugend king but great Torts be 
Then tell ar ruthit makes he upon the ſea Þ 


What a cluſter of characteriſtic excellencies are 


here before us? AB theſe interrogataries aro 
ad hominemz they fit no man but Stanley, they 
can be uttered by no man but Richard, and they 
can flo from the conceptions of no mo 
the poet of nature, 

Stanley's whole ſcene RIP Ser 
gated, for it is full of beauties, but I confeſi 
myſelf exhauſted with the taſk, and language 
does not ſuffice to furniſh freſh terms of ad- 
miration, which a cloſer ſcrutiny would call 
fart. 7. ;-.; 1 | 
Ocker weſſengers ſucceed Lord Stanley, 
Richard's Gery impatience does not wait the 
„ a alignment ramets 
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be ominous, he ftrikes the courier, who pro- 
ceeding with his report concludes with the good 
tidings of Buckinghgas's difperfion—Sithars i: 
ftantly retracts and fays— 


Oh ! I cry thee mercy. | 
There is my purſe to cure that blow of Ie 


This is another-trait of the fame caſt with that 
of Good Car. 

| Bike av if eb yroed of aiddats ee | 
I am not learned enough in the old ſtage to 
know if Shakeſpear is the inventor of this bold 
and buſtling innovation ; but I am fure he is 
unrivalled in his execution of it, and this of 
Boſworth-field is a maſter- piece. I ſhall be lefs 
particular in my preſent deſcription of it, becauſe 
I may probably bring it under | genrual” feview 
with other ſcenes of the like fort.” 

It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that in the ca- 
taſtrophe of Richard nothing can be more glow- 
ing than the ſcene, nothing more brilliant than 
the conduct of the chief character: He exhibits 
the character of a perfect general, in whom how- 
ever ardent courage ſeems the ruling feature; 
he performs every part of his office with minute 
attention, he enquires if certain alterations are 
made in his armour and even orders what par- 
amen He is 

84 gr 
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gay with his chief officers, and even gracious to 
ſome he confides in: His gallantry is of ſo daz- 
zling a quality, that we begin to feel the pride 
of . Engliſhmen, and, overlooking his... crimes, 
glory in our courageous king : Richmond js one 
of thoſe civil, conſcientious gentlemen, who are 
not very apt to captivate a ſpectator, and Richard, 
Joaded as he is with enormities, ' riſes in the 
compariſon, and I ſuſpect carries the good wiſhes 
of many of his audience into, en, and dies 
with their regret. 

As ſoon as he retires to his PEG LEE Bo 

gins to put in motion his great moral machinery 

of the ghoſts... Trifles are not made for Shake- 

ſpear ; difficulties, that would have plunged the 

ſpirit of any other poet, and turned his ſcenery 

| Into inevitable ridicule, are nothing in his way; 
, he brings forward a long ſtring} of ghoſts, and 
= puts a ſpeech into each of their mouths without 
any fear of conſequences. Richard ſtarts from 

his couch, and before he has ſhaken off the ter- 

rors of his dream, cries out 


0. 


Give me another borſe !—Bind up my wounds !— 
Have mercy, Jeſu ! Soft, I did but dream 
D O coward 8 


. 41 


But 1 may conclude my ſubje&; ; every reader 
can go on with the ſoliloquy, and no words of 


4 n | mine 


> 
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mine can be wanted en cer der adi © 


tion. 1 1 
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W /Ditwraives coders nfanyhs 
| of men in civilized ſociety, ſome are enti- 
ted to our reſpect" for the dignicy-and utility of 
their | profeſſion; but as there are many more 

than merely natural wants to be provided for in 
a ſtate of high reſinement, other arts and occu- 
pations will occur, which though not ſo highly 
to be reſpected for their utility, will yet be 
valued and careſſed for the pleaſures they beſtow. 
In this light there is perhaps no one order of 
men, who contribute more largely to the pleaſing 
and moral, amuſements of the age, than our 
actors. As I mean to devote this paper to their 
uſe and ſervice, I ſhall begin it with a ſhort pa- 
2 e 
doſtan. | 
« During all theſe making the gates of 
4 Delhi were kept ſhut. Famine began to rage 
every day more and more; but the Shaw was 
< deaf to the miſeries of mankind. The public 
« ſpirit of Tucki, a famous actor, deſerves to be 
recorded 
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« recorded upon this occaſion... He exhibited a 
play before Nadir Shaw, with which that mos» 
„ narch was fo well pleaſed, that he commanded 
« Tucki to aſk, and what. he. wiſhed ſhould be 
« done for him. Tucki fell upon his face, and 
t ſaid, O King, command the gates to be opened, 
&« that the poor may not periſh! His requeſt was 
« oranted, and half the city pouted into the 
ee e AN AI patient 
« days with plenty of proviſions.” 

Though bb corned adams 
city, yet it is his province to drive an enemy 
out of it, almoſt as formidable as famine, - ' ; 

There is ſuch a combination of natural gifts 
requiſite to the formation of a compleat aftor, 
that it is more a caſe of wbnder how ſo many 
pood ones are to be found, than why ſo few in 
ſtances of excellence can be produced. Every 
thing, that reſults from nature alone, lies out of 

the province of inſtruction, and no rules that I 
know of will ferve to give a fine form; a fine 
voice, or even thoſe fine feelings, which are 
amongſt the firſt properties of an actor. Tbeſe 
in fact are the tools and materials of his trade, 
and theſe neither his own induſtry, nor any man's 
aſſi ſtance can beſtow. | But the right uſe and 
application of them is another queſtion, and there 
2 G 2, 8 N. | be 
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r 
induſtry d - fs 

- A dlaffical education, Ne 
— — — 
tageous to him in every branch of his art, that 
it is a moſt happy circumſtance in dbeir lot, who 
can avail themſelves of it. 
Bie this as it may, jo chores hint in Ams 
firſt place to be thoroughly verſed in all the chief 
dramatic writers of his own country. Of all 
theſe Shakrſpear is ſo out af ſight the principal, 
that for diſtinction fake I will confine myſelf to 
him only. This author therefort muſt be Kudies 
in the moſt critical and ſcrutinizing manner z 
not by parts, but in whole; for it is the verieſt 
folly in any young ſtudent for the ſtage to ren 
by character, or attach himſelf to any one pre- 
dominant part, in which he aims at a diſplay, 
until he bas poſſeſt himſelf in the compleateſſ 
manner of che hole drama, in which he is tb 
ſtand. Every movement of the author's mind 
ſhoald be unruvelled, all thaſe ſmall but delicate 
incidents, which ſerve to announce or difcrimi- 
Nate a leading character, every thing ſaid to him, 
or of him, as well as by him, are to be carefully 
' gathered up; for Shakeſpear in particular paints 

1 Lat ant „ 0 i nord touched, 
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touches; that he gives the very look an actor 
ought to wear, when he is on his ſcene. 

When an ator has done this, he will find his 
underſtanding ſo enlightened by the taſk; and his 
mind poſſeſt with ſuch a paſſion for what is na- 
tural, that he will ſcorn the ſorry pructfce of 
tricks, and that vain ſtudy of ſetting himſelf off 
by this or that preconcerted attitude, in which 
ſome handicraft-men, ho were more like tum- 
blers than tragedians, have in times paſt diſ- 
graced their profeſſion: In ſhort, if he ſtudies 
this author he will have no need to ſtudy His 
looking-glaſs: Let him feel and he will be ſure 
to expreſs ; Nature, that gave him limbs: and 
organs of ſpeech, will be ſure to give him action, 
and he need not meaſure the board he is ta full 
upon, as if he was to make his exit down a 
trap. ä 4 nn 9 8 5 5 

There is one thing in particular I would wiſh 
him to avoid, which is a repugnance againſt ap- 
pearing in characters of an unamiable ſort; (the 
ladies will obſerve I addreſs myſelf to both ſexes 
- throughout :) It is a narrow notion to ſuppoſe 
that there can be any adhefion either of vice or 
virtue to the real character; or that revenge, 
cruelty, perfidiouſneſs-or cowardice: can be tranſ- 
poſed into a man's nature, ' becauſe he profeſ- 


Fonally repreſents theſe evil qualities, If I had 
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ſon in this paper, I ſhould here quote the exum- 
ple of an actor, whoſe untimely death every 
friend of the drama muſt deplore, and whoſe 
good ſenſe I might appeal to in re * 
my advice. 4 
Of this above-all ; things wick maple 
fure himſelf, that there is no calling or profeſſiom 
in life, that can leſs endure the diſtractions o 
intemperance and difipation A knowledge f 
the world. no doubt is neceſſury to him; and he 
muſt therefore take his ſhare in ſociety, but there 
is no other: introduction into the beſt company; 
butoby meriting a place in it; and as for vulgar 
fellowſhips and connections, where à man is to 
a the pleaſant fils and ſet tue table in a rogr, 
if he has not che ſpirit and diſcretion to dec lin 
them, he will ſoon find his proſeſſional talents 
ſacrificed to his conviyial ones; if he does not 
reſexve all his exertions for his art, nature muſt 
fink under double duty, and the moſt that he 
can obtain in return will be pity, . 
himſelf againſt the many perſonal attacks, which 
in the preſent times the is to expect from friends 
as well asofoes: by the former I mean thoſe 
gerous to his repoſe as calumny itſelf. That 
= proper 
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proper ſenſe of himſelf, which holds 2 niddie 
place between dithdence and arrogande, is What 
be muſt oppoſe to theſe attacks, of extravagant 
applauſe or illiberal defamation ; for gentlemen 
of wit and plealantry: dad fo much amuſement 

in ſporting with the feelings of actors, that they 
will write ; and there is a figure: culled hyperbole 
much in faſhion amungſt them, the excellent 
property of which figure is that it cùts both 
ways—virtus ofus ex diuenſ pur augeadi argue 
m2ucnd:i—Now although the hyperbalr is a figure 
of freedom, and has certain privileges, that ge 

beyond credibility, yet I have the authority of 
'  Nuixtilian to ſay that it has bounds 3 on tha out- 
fide of truth, L confeſs, bat ſtill within reaſon. 
Lam vis enim oft ammis hyyerhote ultra fidem 3 
therefore will do wiſely to put no faith in fuch 
a>:double-tongued figure, nor orm any ac- 
quaintance with thoſe n are in the 1 
uſe of it. 

If ko would hap ede Usdes ag ede a 
vine I give him, let him turn to his books, and 
he will not find a writer of eminence, either an- 
tient or modern, that will not tell him ſlander is 
4 tax on merit. I ſhall inſtance only one of 
each, becauſe I will not burthen him with quo- 
ations. . The firſt of theſe is Tacitus a:writer 
12340 of 
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left as good receipts for wholeſome judgment in 
al worldly affairs as any man whatever: His. 
maxim indeed is ſhort, for he makes no waſte of 
words on any occaſion ; ſpeaking of certain k- 
bellous publications, he obſerves— Spreta exo» 
kſcunt ; „ ir afeare, agnita videnter : Which may 
be thus rendered—butempt diſarms abuſe ; reſent, 
end yer adopt it. The other which I hall adduce, 
is the judicious and amiable Mr. Addiſn, wha 
is rather more diffuſive on the: fubjeRt, but con · 
cludes bis opinion with this recommendation of 
the preſcription above mentioned but it 3s 4 
piere of forvituds, which rorry man ates to his ouye 
mnocence, and without which it is 1mpeſſible for a 
mn of any. 5 , to live at peace with - 
himſelf, in a country that abounds with wit and 
liberty. (Spett. Ne 355.) 

When I have faid this, I am free to own, that 
it is an act of aggravated cruelty to attack a 
man, whoſe profeſſion lays him ſo continually at 
mercy, and who has fewer defences than other 
men to reſort to. An dor has 3 claim n 
the public fer. their protection, whoſe ſervant;be 
is ; and he ought to be dear to every man in 
particular, i whoſe heart he nM bene- 
grail odere ha dane ts ein 

a feſtering 
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a ſeſtering ſore, or draws even a thorn from-our 
fleſh, ſhould we not remember him with kind- 
neſs, who g -er its inquietude, and 
which watts elle * devoted to nem 
er guilt? deo ed u, u, 2e 

If an actor has theſe ee the r 
at large, what ought he not te- bxpect from the 
poet in particular i; The poet's arms ſhould be 
his natural aſyſum, à ſhield from i thei arrows of 
envy and detractiot. «An actor is in the bapa- 
city of a ſteward-to every living amuſe, and of an 
executor to every departed one: The poet digs 
up the ore he ſifts it from the droſa, reſines 
and purifies it for the mint; the actor ſets the 
ſtamp upon it, and makes it current in the 
world. e nuit, Mint en d n ce 
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unRER is no orc of er. hiſtory 
would afford a more uſeful Rudy to a 
e prinee, than an accurate" delineation of 
the whole : life - of Tiberius: This ought to be 
dane with gteat care and ability, for it is "a 
F character 
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character extremely difficult to develope, and 
one that by a continued chain of incidents fur- 
niſhes a leſſon in every link of its connexion 
highly intereſting to all pupils, but moſt to thoſe 
who are on the road to empire. To trace the 
conduct of Tiberius from his firſt appearance in 
hiſtory to his death, is as if we ſhould begin 
with the laſt acts of Auguſtus and read his ſtory 
backwards to its commencement in the civil 
wars; each narration would then begin with 
honour and conclude with infamy. If Auguſtus 
had never attained to empire, he would have 
had a moſt diſgraceful page in hiſtory ; on the 
other hand, had Tiberius died with,Germanicus, 
he would have merited a very glorious one: It 
ſhould ſeem therefore that he was by nature a 
better man than his predeceſſor. The cautious 
timid character of Auguſtus kept him under 
conſtant awe of thoſe he governed, and he was 
diligent to ſecure to himſelf the opinions of 
mankind z but there are rents and fiſſures enough 
in the veil, which adulation has thrown over 
him, through which to ſpy out the impurities 
and meanneſſes of his natural diſpoſition. Tibe - 
rius ſeems on his part alſo to have had a jealous 
holding and reſpeR towards Germanicus, which 
had an influence over the early part of his reign; 
but it was a ſelf-ceſtraint, fourided in emulation, 

Vor. II. T not 
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not in fear. It is hinted that Auguſtus had in 
mind to reſtore the commonwealth, 'and give 
back her liberties. to Rome; and theſe may very 
poſſibly have been his meditations ; but they 
never aroſe in his mind till he found his life in 
the laſt ſtage of decay, when, having no heir of 
his own body, he would willingly, have bad the 
empire ceaſe with him,. and left poſterity to draw 
the concluſion, that no ſucceſſor could be found 
fit to take it after him; this I can readily be- 
lieve he would have done in his laſt moments, 
if he could, and even before his laſt moments if 
he dared; but the ſhock, which ſuch a reſolution 
might poſſibly have occaſioned, alarmed his 
fears, and he was too tenacious of power to quit 
it upon any other motives than thoſe of abſolute 
conviction that he could hold it no longer. This 
is ſo mueh in character, that I think it very pro- 
bable he might have tried it upon Tiberius in 
his long death-bed converſation. with him at 
Nola - Nevocatum ex itinere Tiberium diu ſecrets- 
ſermone detinuit, . neque poſt ulli majvri negotio 
animum accommodavit. ( Suetonius.) This paſſage 
is very curious, and ſome important eonjectures 
may fairly be grounded upon it. Suetonius ſays 
that the conference was long, and alſo that it was 
pri vate; and he adds that Auguſtus, after his 
converſation with his ſucceſſor, never turned his 
1 . « thoughts 
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thoughts to any important buſineſs, or in other 
words, any matter of ſtate whatever. The /c- 
crecy of this conference very much favours my 
conjecture, that he made an attempt to diſſuade 
Tiberius from holding on the empire, and the 
length of time it took up corroborates the pro- 
bability of that conjecture; and I further incline 
to think it likely that it might make ſerious im- 
preſſions on Tiberius's mind, as to the meaſure 
propoſtd ; for I can never believe that the re- 
pugnance, with which Tiberius took the charge 
of the government upon him, was wholly 
feigned, though hiſtorians agree in giving it that 
turn; his long and voluntary exile in the iſland 
of Rhodes, where he ſeemed for a time to have 
renounced all defire of ſucceeding to the empire, 
might be a reaſon with Auguſtus for making 
this experiment upon a man of his cold and ſe- 
queſtered habits. At all events I think it high- 
ly natural to ſuppoſe that Auguſtus would not 
have cloſetted him in this manner, if it were 
only for the purpoſe of giving him leſſons and 
inſtructions in the arts of government; for in 
that caſe his vanity, which made him act a part 
for applauſe even in his expiring moments, 
would have opened his doors to his family and 
attendants, that they might have been preſent to 
record his ſayings ; and we ſhould have had as 

7h T2 many 
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many fine maxims in his dying ſpeech, as So- 
crates uttered in his priſon, or Seneca in his 
bath: Add to this, that he certainly bore no 
good-will to Tiberius, who was not a ſucceſſor 
to his mind, nor could he wiſh to elevate the 
Claudian family to the throne : It is not likely 
however that he altogether ſucceeded with Ti- 
berius, or brought him to make any abſolute 
promiſe of abdication ; for in that caſe he would 
not have failed to have taken credit with the 
people about him, for having been the means 
of reſtoring the liberties of his country, and he 
would have made as great a parade of patriotiſm, 
as would have become a Cato or à Solon; but 
the author above quoted ſays he took no further 
account of public buſineſs, and therefore we may 
conclude the conference, if it took that turn, 
did not come to any ſatisfactory concluſion on 
the point. 
Tiberius on his acceſſion found the empire in 
a critical ſituation, for beſides the movements 
which Clemens on one part and Scribonius Libo 
on another were making, the Pannonian and 
German armies were in abſolute revolt. This 
was no time for making any change in the con- 
ſtitution of the imperial power, had he been ſo 
diſpoſed ; as he was a man of deep meaſures, he 
held himſelf on the reſerve with the ſenate, and 
? ſuffered 
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ſueffred them to ſolicit his acceptance of the ſo- 
vereign power upon their knees: He wiſhed to 
have aſſeſſors in the government; he would take 
his ſhare, and whatever department in the ſtate 
they ſhould recommend to his charge, he would 
readily undertake, Had he perſiſted in refuſing 
the empire, or had he attempted to throw 
the conſtitution back to its firſt principles of 
freedom, the mutinous legions would have 
forced the ſovereignty upon Germanicus ; but 
by this ſuggeſtion of a partition he artfully 
founded the temper of the ſenate, where there 
were ſome leading men of very doubtful cha- 
raters, whom © Auguſtus had marked out in 
his laſt illneſs; from two of theſe, Aſinius Gal- 
lus and L. Aruntius, Tiberius's propoſal drew 
an anſwer, in which they demanded of him to 
declare what particular department of the ſtate 
he would chuſe to have committed to him. 
This was opening enough for one of his pene- 
tration, and he drew his concluſions upon the 
ſpot, evading for the time the fnare that was 
hid for him. 

The ſervile and exceſſive adulation of the ſe- 
nate ſoon convinced him, that the Roman ſpirit 
had ſuffered a total change under the reign of 
Auguſtus, and that the ſtate might indeed be 
thrown into convulſions by any attempt at- a 

| 6 change 
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change in favour of freedom, but that ſlavery 
and ſubmiſſion under a deſpotic maſter was their 
determined choice, and if the alternative was to 
lie between himſelf and any other there was 
little room for heſitation: Who more fit than 
the adopted heir of Auguſtus, and a deſcendant 
of the Claudian houſe, which ranked fo high in 
the Patrician nobility, and fo ſuperior in preten- 
ſions of anceflry and merit to the Julian and 
Octavian gentry, from whom his predeceſlors 
were ignobly deſcended ? 

When the German and Pannonian mutinies 
were appeaſed, there ſeems to have been a period 
of repoſe, when he might have new- modelled 
the conſtitution, had he been ſo diſpoſed ; but 
this I take to be appearance only, for thoſe mu- 
tinies hed been quelled by Germanicus and 
Druſus, and both theſe princes were in the 
adoption; and the latter of a „ 
ambitious ſpirit. 

For the ſpace of two compleat years Tiberius 
never ſtirred out of the doors of his palace, 
devoting his whole time to the affairs of go- 
vernment. In this period he certainly did many 
excellent things, and though his manners were 
not calculated for popularity, yet his reputa- 
tion through the empire was univerſal; he 
regulated all domeſtic matters with conſummate, 
prudence, 
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prudence, and on ſome occaſions with à libe- 
ral and courteous ſpirit: In the diſtant pro- 
vinces, where wars and diſturbances were more 
frequent, public meaſures were more indebted 
for their ſucceſs to the good policy of his in- 
ſtructions, than to the courage and activity 
of his generals, though Germanicus was of 
the number. 

The death of that moſt amiable and excellent 
prince, which was imputed to the machinations 
of Cneius Piſo, involved Tiberius itt ſome de- 
gree in the fame ſuſpicion ; but as Tacitus in 
his account of the event gives admiffion to an 
idle ſtory of ſorceries and incantations practited 
by Pifo for compaſſing the death of Germanicus, 
and ftates no circumſtance that can give any 
reaſonable ground for belief that he actually 
poiſoned him, I am not inclined to give credit 
to the tranſaction, even in reſpect to Piſo's being 
guilty of the murder, much leſs with regard to- 
Tiberius. Tacitus indeed hints at fecret orders 
ſappoſed by ſome to have been given by the em- 
peror to Piſo ; but this, which at beſt is mere 
matter of report, does not go to the affair of 
the poiſoning, but only to ſome private intima- 
tions, in which the empreſs was chief mover, 
for mortifying the pride of Agrippina. Tr is not” 
to "be foppoſed, when Piſo openly returned to 

Rome, 
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Rome, and ſtood a public trial, that theſe orders, 
had any ſuch exiſted, could have been fo totally 
ſuppreſſed, that neither the guilty perſon ſhould 
avail himſelf of them, nor any one member of ſo 
great and numerous a family produce them in 
vindication of him when yet living, or of his 
memory after death; and this in no period of 
time, not even when the Claudian family were 
ſuperſeded - in the empire, and anecdotes were 
induſtriouſly collected to blacken the character 
of Tiberius. 

The death of Druſus followed that of Ger- 
manicus, and the ſame groundleſs ſuſpicions 
were levelled at the emperor; but theſe are. 
rejected by Tacitus with contempt, and the 
words he uſes, which are very ſtrong, are a. 
proper anſwer to both imputations——Wegue 
guiſſuam ſeriptor tam infenſus ex/titit, ut Tiberis 
objeftaret, cum omniæ conquirerent, intendereut- 

ue. 

' It would have been moſt happy for the me- 
mory of Tiberius had his life been termigated 
at this fatal period; henceforward he ſeems to 
have been ſurrendered to deſperation and diſ- 
guſt ; he retired to the Campania, and devolved 
the government upon his miniſter Sejanus ; there 
were times, in which ſome marks of his former 
ſpirit appeared, but they were ſhort and tranſient 
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emanations ; the baſeſt of mankind had poſſeſſion 
of his ſoul, and whether he was drugged by Se- 
janus and his agents, or that his brain was affect- 
ed by a revulſion of that ſcrophulous humour, 
which broke out with ſuch violence in his face 
and body, it ſeems highly natural to conjecture, 
that he was never in his ſound mind during his 
ſeceſſion in the iſland of Caprea. A number of 
circumſtances might be adduced in ſupport of 
this conjecture; it is ſufficient to inſtance his 
extraordinary letter to the ſenate ; can words be 
found more expreſſive of a diſtracted and deſpe - 
rate ſtate of mind than the following? Quid 
ſeribam vobis, Patres Conſeripti, aut quomodo ſcri- 
bam, aut quid omnino non ſcribam hoc tempore, Dii 
me deæque pejus perdant, quam perire quotidie 
 ſentio, ft ſcio. | 
I beg leave now to repeat what I advanced 
in the outſet of this paper, and which alone led 
me to the ſubject of it, that a detail comprizing 
all the great and intereſting events within the 
life of Tiberius, with reaſonings and remarks 
judiciouſly interſperſed, as thefe occurrences ariſe 
in the courſe of the narration, would compound 
ſuch a body of uſeful precepts and inſtructions, 
as would apply to every ſpecies of example, 
which a prince ſhould be taught either to imi- 
Vor. II. U tate 
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tate or avoid ; and theſe leflons would carry the 
greater force and recommendation with them, 
and have an advantage over all fabulous morals, 
by being incorporated with a real hiſtory of the 
moſt intereſting ſort. | 
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